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WITH SINCERE ADMIRATION AND RESPECT 


I DEDICATE THIS LITTLE BOOK 





WATCHMAN! WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


ATCHMAN! What of the night? 
No light we see,— 
Our souls are bruised and sickened with the sight 
Of this foul crime against humanity. 
The Ways are dark— 
“T SEE THE MORNING LIGHT!” 


—The Ways are dark ; 
Faith folds her wings ; and Hope, in piteous plight, 
Has dimmed her radiant lamp to feeblest spark. 
Love bleeding lies— 

“TI SEE THE MORNING LIGHT!” 


—Love bleeding lies, 
Struck down by this grim fury of despight, 
Which once again her Master crucifies. 
He dies again— 

“T SEE THE MORNING LIGHT!” 


—He dies again, 
By evil slain! Who died for man’s respite 
By man’s insensate rage again is slain. 
O woeful sight !— 
“J SEE THE MORNING LIGHT?” 


—Beyond the war-clouds and the reddened ways, 
I see the Promise of the Coming Days! 
ix 


I see His Sun arise, new-charged with grace 
Earth’s tears to dry and all her woes efface! 
Christ lives ! Christ loves! Christ rules ! 
No more shall Might, 
Though leagued with all the Forces of the Night, 
Ride over Right. No more shall Wrong 
The world’s gross agonies prolong. 
Who waits His Time shall surely see 
The triumph of His Constancy ;— 
When, without let, or bar, or stay, 
The coming of His Perfect Day 
Shall sweep the Powers of Night away ;— 
And Faith, replumed for nobler flight, 
And Hope, aglow with radiance bright, 
And Love, in loveliness bedight, 

“SHALL GREET THE MORNING LIGHT!” 


John Oxenham. From “ All’s Well!” 


FOREWORD 


) aes compiler of this little volume of extracts 

has asked me, as an intimate friend of her 
father, the late Isaac C. Thompson, F.L.S., for a 
brief foreword ; and inasmuch as I hold this war to 
be an eruption blazing forth from hidden sources 
of evil, so that its premature stoppage would be 
as dangerous as the choking of Vesuvius or the 
checking of an inflammation—which would only 
drive the disease underground to accumulate still 
further,—I hope that this book will exert some 
influence among those who speak of the war as if 
it were a cause and not a consequence, and as if 
its premature suppression would be anything but a 
calamity. 

Craven and disgraced should we have been had 
we refused to stand up for truth and right, and we 
dare not falter till the end has been attained. 
There are times when we must not withhold our 
sons, our only sons; duty calls us to exert our- 
selves to the uttermost, and to sacrifice our dearest 
in defence of the holiest traditions of mankind. 
Supineness in such a cause would be mad and 
faithless, and all those who have the interests of 
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true religion at heart should utter their conviction 
with all the vigour they possess. 

Corruption of the best is the worst, and untimely 
pacifism during the struggle is treachery to the 
Master whose principles we uphold in face of 
organised devilry and bestial wickedness. This 
evil is the outcome of human freedom, which can 
always develop a bad side as well as a good ; and 
to humanity is entrusted the remedy. The respon- 
sibility rests with us to purge this particular evil 
from the face of the earth, to show that our freedom 
is the stronger, and to act as the cleansing scourge 
of God. 


OLIVER LODGE. 
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E are all agreed, I think, in our hearts, mili- 
tarists as well as pacifists, that war is an 
evil, a terrible evil, but many of us seem to fail to 
realise that, like disease, it may be remedial in its 
purpose. We do not seem able to see that in this 
gigantic struggle more is at stake than the taking or 
giving of life or land, than the settling of a quarrel, 
or the wiping out of a nation, It is something of 
far greater issues. It is a struggle for Truth and 
Freedom, for nobler ideals, for faith in God, and 
Brotherhood and Humanity. 

“Tt is almost absurd,” says a writer in the 
Fortnightly Review, “ to speak of the events of the 
past months as though they were merely incidents 
in a great and important campaign. There is 
nothing in history like them, so far as we are 
aware. ... Is it not obvious that every nation 
engaged is not fighting for mere victory in battle, 
nor yet for extension of territory, but for something 
more important than these? They are fighting for 
their conception of the Kingdom of God.” 

Terrible as the suffering and sacrifice are which 
war involves, we should surely be able to see that 
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‘it is in humanity’s name that we are destroying 
humanity, and that underneath all the turmoil and 
confusion, and the myriad conflicting thoughts and 
ideals, there is an undercurrent that is full of 
promise. 

We are too apt to allow the apparent tragedy of 
it all to obscure the great spiritual significance— 
the wonderful manifestation of national unity ; 
the magnificent expressions of love and loyalty 
which have been called forth from our Colonies, 
welding together the widely-scattered portions of 
the British Empire by bonds of close affection as 
never before; the social problems over which 
thinkers have been wearying themselves that are 
now being solved without effort; the heroism 
among old and young, rich and poor, men and 
women alike, all one in a common sacrifice; the 
growing supremacy of things spiritual over things 
material ; the deepened sense of the need for God 
—these and many more are the changes which this 
“thunderstorm of war” has helped to bring about. 

We are, in short, learning to find our greater 
selves, we are at last awakening to the fact that life 
is a stern reality ; our souls are coming to light, 
and the eastern sky is already beginning to glow 
with the dawn of a New Day. 

And so by looking at it from a higher spiritual 
point of view, ze. by opening our minds to see 
above and beyond what seems to us so awful and 
so faltogether wrong—by looking ¢hrough not at 
all the misery and desolation, and by realising 
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that greater and higher powers than those of man 
are fighting,—one can have no shadow of doubt 
as to the ultimate outcome: Good mmus¢f triumph 
over Evil, and Right over Wrong, or Might. In 
time we shall surely all come to realise that this is 
a war of principles, not men,—a war between the 
powers of Good and Evil, between Love and 
Hate,—a war, in short, of invisible forces, of 
which this great world-conflict is the outward 
expression. As Julian K. Smyth says, ‘it is this 
clashing of spiritual forces which really lies at the 
heart of the war.” A new race had to be born, 
and there is no birth without pain and suffer- 
ing. Man’s evolution has been essentially through 
bloodshed ; ‘‘nothing turns out permanently valu- 
able either in character or performance which it 
has not cost blood of the mind or blood of the 
body to produce,”! and biological science shows 
that in the animal kingdom the highest types have 
only been evolved out of hard and bitter struggles. 
“Through suffering alone,” as Owen Wister truly 
says, “men and nations find their greater selves.” 
“Toil and sacrifice, grief and pain, are always 
necessary and inevitable preparations for a period 
of spiritual outpouring. The Christian revelation 
itself was not accomplished without Calvary. 
Gethsemane preceded Pentecost.” ” 

All through life we find that the crushing of 
worldly hopes is the forerunner of spiritual bless- 
ings, and that “ it is through the sufferings of 
humanity that humanity is reached and helped.” 

1 Henry James. ? Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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The Law of Rhythm 


We might gain some little comfort from a study 
of the law of rhythm—of action and reaction—by 
realising that the height is equal to the depth, the 
flux to the reflux, and that when things look their 
blackest they are already beginning to improve. 
The tidal wave must exhaust itself upon the sea- 
shore before it recedes again into the sea ; after 
the storm always comes a corresponding calm, and 
when hate has spent itself, love will come into its 
own. 

All things have their rhythms, and war no less than 
others, so let us not be too discouraged and dis- 
heartened when reverses come ; things will change 
again in our favour. As Alice Meynell says, in her 
charming little essay, “The Rhythm of Life”: 
‘‘ What is just upon its flight of farewell is already 
on its long path of return. What is approaching 
to the very touch is hastening towards departure.” 


*©O wind, 
If winter comes can spring be far behind ?” 


cried Shelley, in autumn. 

The law of rhythm—the “ pulse of life and heart- 
beat of the universe”—is to be found throughout. 
Presence does not exist without absence, light 
without shade, joy without sorrow, or good without 
evil. Every up must have its down, every gain its 
loss—all through life these balancings run. . 
And so, in the very nature of things it was bound 
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to come, this gigantic conflict that is taking place. 
We have been sowing the seeds of it for many 
years before the war, by our spirit of materialism 
and greedy ambition and distrust, and “ whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap,”—it is the 
law for men and nations. All our attempts at 
international unity have been frustrated by the 
rivalry in armaments, and the result sooner or 
later was inevitable. 

Something drastic was necessary to bring us out 
of our self-imposed darkness and limitation. 

Now the country has awakened to what war 
really means, and this great upheaval has helped 
us to see; as never before in the world’s history 
has been possible, what evil is, what selfish arro- 
gance is, what pride and lust are in the outward 
form and appearance. 


The Permission of Evil 

“Unless evils were permitted to break out, man 
would not see them, thus would not acknowledge 
them, and so could not be led to resist them. 
Hence it is that evils cannot be repressed by any 
Providence; for so they would remain shut in, 
and like the diseases of cancer and gangrene 
would spread and consume all that is vital in 
man.” 4 

“War, then, enables evils to come forth and 
show themselves. When they do this they can 
be recognised and cast out. For that reason they 

1 Swedenborg. 
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are permitted. Like the devil-legion at Gadara, 
they work their own destruction. Evil is like—in 
fact, it is—a disease. If it be hidden, if it be un- 
suspected, it carries on its secret ravages so far 
that assistance may come too late. It is like a 
hidden fire that slowly spreads and chars every- 
thing in its way, where, if it had but broken into 
flame, it would have been seen and quenched. 
Who would have believed it possible that twentieth- 
century men were capable of the enormities which 
have been committed? Is it not well, may it not 
be absolutely necessary, that pride in self, which is 
one of the most marked characteristics of the men 
and the nations of to-day, should be brought to 
view, so that we may all take to heart as we have 
not done that fundamental law of Jesus Christ, 
“He that exalteth himself shall be abased; and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ All 
the world knew that there were national rivalries ; 
but who would have believed that the love to be 
supreme and the lust of possession were'such a con- 
suming fire within the breasts of those who brought 
on and declared war? If these evil elements 
exist, the only chance of being purged of them is to 
let them come forth. Let men see how deadly 
they are and thus come to hate them. For it is 
with nations as with individuals: ‘none can be 
drawn from their hell by the Lord, unless they see 
that they are there, and wish to be led out.’ Wars, 
therefore, are permitted.” ! 
* Rev. Julian K. Smyth. 
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“So it is in respect to the present war. It has 
not been prevented by any interposition on the 
part of God, for that would be a disorderly inter- 
ference with human Freedom. Christianity has 
not been forced upon man. Men have not been 
compelled to acknowledge and obey the truths of 
the Christian gospel, for that would reduce them 
to the level of the lower animals that act auto- 
matically or by instinct. 

“Men are possessed of Free-will and Reason: 
and the more deeply the origins and causes of the 
war are studied, the more plain does it become 
that human Reason and Free-will have been at 
work in defiance and denial of truths and prin- 
ciples and ideals well known and well understood ; 
and in opposition to good influences and moral 
forces that have been recognised and felt.”! But 
“not even the horrors of war will tempt God to 
violate this right to be ourselves with which He has 
endowed us ; and when men collectively determine 
upon war, God does not deprive them of the power 
to carry out so dreadful a purpose. 

“We cannot even conceive what life would be if 
we were made to feel that our wills were not our 
own, that we were being shadowed by the Almighty 
in such a way that our acts were acts of necessity, 
and that we dared not attempt to act according to 
the desires of our nature. The world would be no 
better than a prison yard. Life would be without 
interest and without meaning. There could be no 

1 Rev. S. J. C. Goldsack. 
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progress. The most wonderful thing about our 
existence is this God-given freedom to use the life 
which is bestowed upon us momentarily and un- 
consciously in whatever way we choose.” ! 

As Sir Oliver Lodge says, “‘ Freedom is the 
watchword of humanity, this it is which was con- 
ferred upon us by Divine Charter, which may not 
be revoked. 

“With all the pains and penalties attached, we 
have it; and if we—poor struggling insects— 
determine madly to inflict death and torture on 
each other, we may. Not God nor all His angels 
will stop us,—no, not though we inflict scourging 
and utmost horrors on the incarnate Son. 

“People ask despairingly sometimes why man- 
made evils are permitted, why, if Divine inter- 
position is a reality, they are not stopped by 
supernatural force. They do not understand the 
conditions. Free-will, for better for worse, has 
been granted to the human race; and a Divine 
Treaty cannot be torn up. The privilege has been 
granted to us to be not slaves but sons ; the long 
education of history to this end is behind us, the 
still longer education of the future is before us ; 
and not only for individuals but for the whole 
human race on this planet, if it chooses, there 
remains a magnificent era.” 


The above quotations seem a fitting answer to 
the oft-repeated question, Why does not God stop 
? Rev. Julian K. Smyth. 
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the war? Why, if He loves His people, does He 
allow such terrible suffering? But if God is good 
in giving life, He must surely be good in taking it, 
and if we are to say there is no kind God because 
of this seeming national calamity, we are bound to 
say that there zs a God who makes all the happi- 
ness, joy, peace, love. We may not know the ways 
by which He educates us, but this we know, that 
He sees the end from the beginning, as a potter 
sees the final result of his unfinished vessel, while 
to others it is but a shapeless and meaningless 
mass. 

There are often ways taken to bring about results 
which we cannot fathom. No one believes that 
such a way as this is God’s w//, but when people 
have to be dealt with who are so imbued with the 
war-spirit, and with such a spirit of reckless 
aggrandisement and lust for power, then there 
may be no other way than to let them work out 
their own salvation through suffering. “‘ God never 
ordains, never sends an evil. He only permits it 
to the extent that tt can subserve some use. Any- 
thing less, or anything more than this, He does not 
allow to come to pass. 

“The residue of evil in any form, natural or 
spiritual, individual or collective, which cannot be 
made to serve any useful purpose whatsoever—that 
is restrained ; it is divinely overruled or suppressed. 
Only that which, in the end, can lead to some good, 
is allowed to gain actuality in the world.” ? 


1 Rev. Julian K, Smyth. 
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No Peace but a Right Peace 


While believing that war is the sign and outcome 
of deep-seated evil, and that peace, so it be a right 
peace, based upon freedom and honesty and justice, 
gives opportunity for the development of all that is 
good and right, I feel increasingly that the present 
war is all part of the developing course of the 
world’s history, all part of a great whole, larger 
than we can understand, and that if we can each 
do our “bit” in thought and action towards the 
regeneration of nations, which is undoubtedly on 
its way, we shall not only help ourselves but all the 
world. More and more, it seems to me, shall we 
come to realise that this is a moral and spiritual, 
rather than a material and political war,—that it is 
a war, as has been said above, of Principles, and 
has its roots in Necessity itself. 

There can be no lasting peace among nations 
until our eyes are opened to the things that really 
matter,—until we leave the things that are behind 
—our dull contentment with material good, our 
indolence, our false ideals—and press forward to 
the great, the eternal things. 

“The destruction of all the weapons of war that 
are in the world to-day would not ensure peace, 
nor would the most elaborate treaties, w/ess and 
until the lust of possession and the love of 
dominion, in all their various forms and grades, 
are rooted out of men’s hearts, and cast out of 
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their lives. Universal peace rests upon the 
universal regeneration of individuals.” ! 

Not long ago I came across a very interesting 
letter in the /zguzyer, from a Danish correspondent. 
He writes, “I cannot send you a letter without 
speaking about what is in our mind night and day. 
It is not of the horror, sorrow, and suffering which 
stares us in the face and weighs on our mind every 
working hour, that I am thinking. No, I am 
thinking of you and your Allies’ heroic effort to 
deliver Europe—Germany included—from the evil 
spirit of Prussia, from the rule of the diabolic 
principle that Might is Right. I feel it as a 
privilege that I should live to see the day when 
this gigantic rise took place, when the higher 
spiritual ideals broke through the piles of 
materialism and selfishness that have been left to 
accumulate themselves for so long. No one can 
really wish for peace till the end is attained, till 
Europe is turned into the right path, seeking first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” 

An inconclusive peace !— 

A peace that would be no peace— 

Nought but a treacherous truce for breeding 

Of a later, greater, baser-still betrayal !— 

SENT oilers 

The spirits of our myriad valiant dead, 

Who died to make peace sure and life secure, 
Thunder one mighty cry of righteous indignation,—_ 
One vast imperative, unanswerable ‘‘No!”. . 

“¢ Not for that, not for that, did we die ! ”— 





1 Joseph Deans. 
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They cry ;— 

‘*__To give fresh life to godless knavery ! 

— To forge again the chains of slavery 

Such as humanity has never known ! 

We gave our lives to set Life free, 

Loyally, willingly, gave we, 

Lest on our children, and on theirs, 

Should come like misery. 

And now, from our souls’ heights and depths, 
We cry to you,—Beware, 

Lest you defraud us of one smallest atom of the price 
Of this our sacrifice ! 

One fraction less than that full liberty, 

Which comes of righteous and enduring peace, 
Will be betrayal of your trust,— 

Betrayal of your race, the world, and God.” ? 


No, a “righteous and enduring peace” is the 
only peace to be thought of, and this can only 
come about through mutual understanding and 
goodwill between the nations, coming voluntarily 
from within. No treaty or indemnity imposed 
from without can take the place of this, and no 
peace can be sure and lasting which builds on 
anything else. 

Professor Oman of Cambridge has said that 
“the Divine order is always ready to break into 
the world when men are ready to let it break into 
their hearts.” And this surely should be our ideal 
to strive after—to prepare ourselves by a spirit of 
love and brotherhood to let this “ Divine order” 
break into our hearts, and to realise the need of 
inward personal renewal, 

* John Oxenham, 
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“The day on which brotherhood becomes a 
living, burning, glowing reality in the inner hearts 
of individuals—not a creed, not a dream, not a 
theory—but a fact by which to live,—on that day 
will begin the regeneration of society, and the 
descent of the kingdom of heaven.” ! 

And in those fine words of John Woolman, the 
Quaker: “We must make it the business of our 
lives to turn all we possess into the channel of 
universal love.” We must realise that mdgh¢ is 
not right, but that ~zgh¢ is might, and that a day 
is dawning when there shall be no more fighting, 
but when every nation shall clasp hands with 
brother nation, and the only battle will be that of 
the spirit warring against the flesh. Christ’s mes- 
sage as I understand it, is not peace at any price. 
There are things worse even than war, and times 
when we must all fight, or help others to fight. 
But through it all we can be followers, however 
far off, of Him whose message to the world was 
love—a message which it may take years yet to 
make a living reality, but which this war has surely 
helped to bring nearer. 

‘¢T look ; aside the dust-cloud rolled, 
The Waster seemed the Builder too ; 
Upspringing from the ruined Old, 

T saw the New.” 


LIVERPOOL, 
March, 1918. 





1 Dr. Stanley Mellor. 
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For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. 


Ephesians Vi. 12 


And I saw heaven opened, and behold a white 
horse ; and he that sat upon him was called Faith- 
ful and True; and in righteousness he doth judge 
and make war. His eyes were as a flame of fire, 
and on his head were many crowns, and he had a 
name written that no man knew, but he himself, 
And he was clothed with a vesture dipped in blood: 
and his name is called The Word of God. And the 
armies which were in heaven followed him upon 
white horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean. 
And out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that 
with it he should smite the nations. . . . And he 
hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written : KING OF KINGS AND LORD oF LorDs, 


3 Revelation xix. 11. 


0 es faith is that we are standing in the dawn of 
a new and glorious day; a day promised by 
the Lord, when, not in person but in a fresh out- 
pouring of His spirit of truth and love, there will 
be a new and wonderful development of man’s 
true life upon the earth. I believe that a great 
spiritual warfare is now being waged; that the 
forces of falsity and evil are gathered together for 
one tremendous effort to overcome the Prince of 
Peace, and this truth of unselfish love which He 
has set before us. As a result of this conflict, I 
believe that His religion will become established 
as never before ; that men will learn to interpret 
its truths with new wisdom, and live them with 
greater faithfulness and with increasing joy. Every- 
thing in the Word of God encourages such a 
belief. Its prophecies glow with the splendour of 
the divine expectations which they proclaim. It 
ought to mean much to us to realise this, and to 

know that the ultimate good is sure. 
Rev. Fulian K. Smyth (U.S.A.). From 

The Heart of the War. 


HE doctrine that behind the crimes and con- 
spiracies of evil. men and deluded nations, 
there is a shadowy spiritual power greater than the 
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man or the nation, a power which uses them as its 
willing pawns in resisting the goodwill of God, and 
in setting back the order and happiness of His 
world, is a doctrine that has of late, in our times 
of security, been somewhat out of fashion. If St. 
Paul were here to-day he would see behind the | 
clash of earthly armies the onset of the hosts of 
wickedness in the spiritual world or “ heavenly 
places.” In these gigantic crimes and cruelties he 
would see “as in a glass darkly” the promptings 
of a monstrous hidden enemy whom perhaps he 
would name Antichrist. He would look upon what 
men at the front and women in hospital, or in 
shadowed homes, are doing and bearing in this 
great struggle against Antichrist, and he would 
say: “These men, wearied, wounded, or fallen, 
these women offering the sacrifice of health or 
heart’s desire, they are the comrades and allies of 
God’s celestial armies ; of angels and archangels, 
and all the company of heaven.” This feeling 
about the war as something more than a material 
conflict, as a counterpart on this earthly plane of 
some supreme struggle between spiritual forces, 
has not been wholly unknown to our troops in 
the field; even without St. Paul to remind them. 
Whether or not there were angels at Mons, the 
mere stories of them show that some, at least, had 
a sense of immortal Pere and presences. 


To ee that we are waging a spiritual war as 
well as a material one; that we are fighting for 
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honour and mercy and freedom, for victory for the 
Kingdom of God as well as for the British Empire ; 
that we are leagued with all good spirits and 
heavenly powers against darkness, and lust and 
lies and cruelty ; this is the first step toward the 
right use of a Day of Intercession. For in our 
prayer, be it long or short, if only it be real, we are 
taking part in the war on the spiritual plane. 

We may be unable, through age or sex or weak- 
ness, to hold a trench, but not one of us is unable 
to pray. Wecan all enlist in God’s great unseen 
army ; we can rededicate ourselves and our coun- 
try to His service; we may have been in some 
sense deserters or. shirkers, but it is not too late. 
We can be enrolled among the spiritual powers 
behind or among our fighting men; we can add 
our pleading, our resolve, our penitence, our self- 
denial to the secret forces that make a good cause 

invincible. 

War is an evil, but great as it is there are 
evils still greater ; and sometimes war is the only 
remedy, as the surgeon’s knife may be the only 
remedy for mortal disease. 


Canon Danks,M.A. From The Gospel 
of Consolation. 


THE COMING DAWN 


HIS war is the ultimation, the outbreak of the 
spiritual forces that have been in conflict in 
the soul of humanity. It is the coming to a head 
of a foul disease that men have contracted of their 
own responsibility. They have acquiesced in its 
presence within them. They have allowed it to 
run its course without attempting to allay it or 
cure it under the direction of the Great Physician. 
But if there be any truth in our Scriptures, any 
order in the universe, any meaning or value in the 
momentous events of the time, we may be con- 
fident that the Divine Providence is still working 
in secret and wonderful ways to bring blessing and 
good and peace to humanity, even through the 
perversity and the ungodliness of men and nations. 
There is a Hand guiding to that 


** One far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


But the free and rational co-operation of man is 
essential to its attainment. 


Rev. S. J. C. Goldsack. From a Lecture 
on Why Christianity failed to 
prevent the War. 


. 


HIS is not merely a material, it is also a spiritual 
conflict. Upon its issue everything that con- 

tains the promise of hope, that leads to emancipa- 
tion and a fuller liberty for the millions who make 
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up the mass of mankind, will be found sooner or 
later to depend. 
The Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith. From a 
3 Speech at the Guildhall, September 
4, 1914. 


REMEMBER greater forces are fighting for us 
than our armies, or the armies of our Allies. 
The unseen forces are being mobilised all over 
Christendom by German outrages and even deeper 
causes. The spirit of freedom is on the wing, the 
Great Creative Spirit is once more moving among 
the nations in their unspeakable anguish. Let us 
be strong and confident with the inspiration which 
comes from the cause for which we are fighting, 
and when the end comes—and it cannot now be 
far off—let us in the hour df victory recognise 
that it was not so much the valour and strength ot 
our armies, but far greater and deeper forces that 

have carried us to victory. 
Lt.-Gen. the Rt. Hon, F.C. Smuts, P.C., 
K.C., M.L.A. From War-Time 

Speeches. 


I LOOK beneath all this agony and beyond all 
that politicians give as the reasons for it, and 
I see that it is a clash of ideals, a battle of souls 
that is going on. 
Rev. R. F. Campbell, From The War 
and the Sout. 
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HIS crisis, which we are forced to call war, 

yet something else, and something very much 
more; it is the clash of two civilisations, which is 
shaking the world; or rather the mustering of all 
the forces of evil against idealism. On the one 
hand there is light, on the, other darkness ; on the 
one hand life, on the other death.... Never 
perhaps did any crisis of history display such unity, 
a soul so completely defined. 


Paul Sabatier. From A Frenchman’s 
Thoughts on War. 


‘Tt war is only another chapter in the old 

story of the struggle between good and evil. 
That struggle is really going on all the time, only 
now and again in the world’s history it becomes 
bigger, more dramatic, and more insistent. 


~ Stdney Dark. From Afraid. 


“TBS war is a conflict of two ideals,—there is a 

right and a wrong, a good and an evil, which 
are opposed to one another. ... We have been 
rudely awakened to the existence of the evil will; 
we have become more deeply conscious of the 
reality of sin and error, we have come to feel that 
sincerity is not everything, and that the old opti- 
mistic doctrine, that if only men are sincere all is 
well, is untrue. No one can doubt the sincerity 
with which the German faith is held by large 
multitudes, but that only makes the false theory, 
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so sincerely held and so bravely supported, more 
dangerous and deadly. 

That deepened. sense of the reality of evil and 
error will have a far-reaching influence on religion 
and life. It would, of course, be utterly inadequate 
to confine the opposition to our present conflict, 
and I am sure that in all honest minds it will not 
besoconfined. The Prussian system of militarism 
is not the only example of the evil will, of some- 
thing incompatible with good, of something which 
all the forces of good must seek to overthrow. 
There is sin in our own hearts, there is evil with 
which we have to strive in our own national life, 

And the perversion of truth which we recognise 
so clearly in Prussian thoughts and aims, is not 
the only perversion of truth which can be found. 
It is only the most striking and dangerous illustra- 
tion of what is widespread and ever thwarting the 
progress of the world. Our eyes have been opened 
by this world-wide conflict between two ideals, to 
the reality of evil and of error, and we have felt 
their awful power. 

Henry Gow, B.A. From Out of the 
Heart of the Storm. 


Ay BETHER my country will open its eyes to 

the inward meaning of the conflict in which 
she is engaged, or whether God will lead her 
blindfolded to her goal, or how near to it He will 
allow her to come, is more than I can tell. Sure I 
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am that it is this willingness to make the most 
complete sacrifice in the faith that it will not be in 
vain, that is the one certain guarantee of a victory 
such as will give us all that is good for mankind. 
At present there are many, both in the Army and 
the nation, who speak of this War as if it were a 
contest of one form of materialism against another, 
instead of a struggle between light and darkness, 
between evil and right. I do not say that all the 
evil is of German origin, or that we dare to pose as 
the enlightened and sinless apostles of Right. If 
we were so the War would be over by now. I 
do claim, in the language of a great General, that 
we certainly shall not win in the measure that we 
hope, unless God is on our side, and that He will 
not be on our side unless we are His servants. 
I do plead that the God of Battles may be allowed 
to exert the weight of His unconquerdble arm. 


Despite all the horrors I have seen, I am still 
convinced that there are states which God hates 
more than He hates war, because they are more 
sinful. .Of such states, even if the Godless state of 
Europe in the summer of 1914 were not one, which 
it is quite arguable it was, at any rate, any state of 
Europe which left Prussian militarism still rampant 
would assuredly be. That is why it is our duty as 
Christians to fight our hardest, for so, and only so, 
can come “¢he Peace of God.” 

kev. E. C. Crosse, C.F., D.S.O. From 
The God of Battles. 
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WE live in great and invigorating times, when 

long-dormant energies are set free, and 
revolutionary changes can be made,—times which 
may be a turning-point in the history of the 
world. ... Our eyes henceforth may be wider 
open ; and with a keener perception of the dignity 
and beauty of life—yes, even of the physical beauty 
of this island of ours, to which we have grown so 
accustomed that we fail adequately to appreciate 
it—we shall not so tamely allow it to be defaced 
and vulgarised in the supposed interests of trade... . 
Seers and sensitives have known intuitively that 
great events were being foreshadowed, they felt 
the coming of the present time, and have heralded 
the advent of a new era. The conflict is not solely 
material, the whole psychic atmosphere is troubled, 
and the powers of good are arrayed against the 
forces of evil. To suppose that human powers 
and forces exhaust the category, is to take a limited 
and purblind—a strictly sensory—view of the uni- 
verse. Mankind is co-operating with higher in- 
fluences—either consciously or unconsciously— 
co-operating on both sides. 

The affairs of this planet are surely being more 
and more handed over to conscious humanity. 
More and more are we becoming the guiding and 
directing principle in this sublunary sphere. We 
may do all we can, exert ourselves to the utmost, 
and then, if we realise our lack of sufficient power 
and need extra help, we may ask for it. It will not 
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be forced upon us. Our own goodwill is essential. 
If we are ready to place it in harmony with the 
Divine will—not in a spirit of passivity and 
acquiescence alone, but of work and effort and 
real sympathetic exertion,—if we are ready to 
enter on that service which never enslaves but 
leaves us in perfect freedom,—then indeed assist- 
ance is forthcoming, and we cannot be finally over- 
come. ... The will of God shall yet be done on 
earth, some day, when it has become the human 
will likewise. In no other way can it be done; 
and this present distress is moving us all nearer to 
the time—long looked forward to, and alas! still 
distant, but approaching—when the eyes of all 
mankind shall be opened to spiritual truths, when 
all shall serve Him from the least to the greatest, 
and when the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 


Sir Oliver Lodge. From The War 
and After. 


RY as such, has no existence ; but men can 

and do resist God’s will, and break the law 
which is appointed for them, and so punish them- 
selves by getting into disharmony with their own 
constitution and that of the universe; just as a 
wheel in a piece of machinery punishes itself when 
it gets out of gear. I may be wrong, but so it 
seems tome. My'conception of God’s Providence, 
meanwhile, is, that He is, by a divine irony, lovingly 
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baffling all the lawlessness and self-will of the spirits 
whom He has made, and turning it into means for 
their education, as a father does with his children. 
Whether they take the lesson which He offers, 
depends on them ; but the chances would seem, I 
should have said, to be in favour of God’s proving 
too good an instructor to lose finally any of His 
pupils. 
From Charles Kingsley: His Letters 
and Memories of his Life. Edited 
by his wife. 


KNOW that it was God who created the good, 
and man the evil, which was not the will of . 
God, but the necessary consequence of His leaving 
free will to man. I know that misery is the alpha- 
bet of fire, in which history, with its warning hand, 
writes in flaming letters the consequences of evil 
(the Kingdom of Jaz), and that without its glaring 
light, we should never see the path back into the 
Kingdom of God, or heed the directing guide- 
posts. .. . Everybody tells us that the existence 
of evil is incomprehensible, whereas I believe it is 
much more difficult—it is impossible—to conceive 
the existence of God (or even of a good man) 
without evil. 


Florence Nightingale. From her Life, 
by Sir Edward Cook. 
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See anton whether of physical or 

moral states, is only aroused through differ- 
ences, the contrast of opposites. Without relativity 
of sensation there would be no sense-perception. 
A uniform state of heat, an unchanging illumination, 
a monotony of sound, would not arouse the sensa- 
tion of warmth, or vision, or hearing. And so a 
uniform state of goodness would not enable us to 
perceive the good. Jf there were no wrong to 
strive with, there would be no active right.... 
With our present limitations what we term evil 
seems therefore as real and as necessary a thing 
for our spiritual life as good; for in overcoming 
the former, the Divine life becomes manifest and 
our higher self is, to that extent, realised. It is in 
the a¢tacning and not in the attainment, in the effort 
and not in the rest, in the s¢vugg/e, and not in the 
victory, that the process of self-realisation, the 
deeper consciousness, the larger and higher life, 
which we desire and mean by immortality, truly 
consists. 


Sir William F. Barrett, F.R.S. From 


Creative Thought and the Problem 
of Evil. 


ALG progress, all discovery and vindication of the 

true and the best, is by and through conflict 
of opposites, whether on the physical, the mental or 
the spiritual plane. In the natural order—and to 
that order, in virtue of his physical constitution, the 
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most spiritual of men still belongs—struggle never 
ceases; though in civilised communities its true 
character is often disguised. This law, which 
shocks us so deeply when it is exhibited in the 
deadly strife of nations, is operative over the 
whole course of our life. In races, the tendencies 
which it represents gather slowly to a crisis, and 
then explode with an awful force. Yet this 
explosion, even in the stupendous form in which 
we are now witnessing it, confirms rather than 
contradicts the world-process—is an episode in 
that secular struggle wherein ‘‘the sword that 
rings out most loudly is the sword of His Name.” 


Evelyn Underhill. From Mysticism 
and War. 


I DO not want to be pietistic, but I cannot resist 

the impression, in reviewing the war, of an 
extraordinary sense of guidance. I don’t want to 
resist the impression ; but I always have a strong 
impulse to put anything severely to the test, if it 
seems at first sight almost too good to be true. 
The amazing blunders of Germany, the misinter- 
pretation of all the signs of the times, and of all 
the national feelings involved, their fatal choice of 
the wrong moment, their impenetrable self-con- 
fidence, the marvellous and sudden union of the 
Allies, the instantaneous suspension of the German 
onset for causes still wholly mysterious, at the 
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crucial moment, the gradual failure and disintegra- 
tion of all the German efforts by land and sea— 
these things, selecting only a few of the most 
remarkable, do give me, almost in spite of my 
reason, a deep sense of some arraying of powers 
and marshalling of moral forces against the ag- 
gressor, in a way which seems almost independent 
of and external to the human faculties employed. 
The outburst was so unexpected, the resistance 
so little organised. No one seemed to know what 
was happening, or what could be done—and yet 
Germany has thrust her sharpened sword, with all 
the animosity and hatred of which she was capable, 
at the heart of Europe, and found—what? A sort 
of intangible network of forces and agencies hardly 
conscious of themselves, which have held up and 
repelled the thrust, and are now slowly closing 
upon the aggressor. I do see in the violence, the 
insolence, the furious tyranny of Germany a real 
concentration of the forces of evil; and it would 
be simply faithless and childish not to see arrayed 
against it a marvellous concentration of the powers 
of good. If one believes in one, it is surely per- 
missible to believe in the other? 

But what has struck me more and more as the 
war has gone on is how conscious and resolute an 
attempt it was on the part of Germany, and of the 
evil forces for which Germany stands, to inflict a 
fatal blow on liberty and civilisation ; and all that 
foresight and efficiency could do was behind that 
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But the powers that are repelling it seem to me 
to be something quite apart from the will and 
energy of any one nation. The nations were taken 
by surprise ; they had no concerted plan of resist- 
ance; their defence had all to be improvised. 
Even now they hardly seem to have a cohesive 
centre ; yet they are all being used, as if by some 
master-mind, to break the force of the blow. 
There is no single statesman in Europe, no General 

x or Sovereign, who has had the direction of all this 

\ sresistance ; yet it seems to have grown up of itself, 
to be in the air, to be the definite design of some 
one mind, as I say, taking shape. 

I don’t know if I make it clear; but in spite of 
the fact that I can’t lay my finger on a single per- 
sonality, like Napoleon, let me say, or Bismarck, 
who seems to be in the background of the Allied 
forces, yet I feel the presence of a personality 
which intervenes, unites, guides, almost directs. 

Germany seems dashing herself in pieces against 
that personality, whatever it is; and I am unable 
to give any sort of explanation of it all except the 
one obvious one, that it is God Himself. It is not 
a mere yielding to a sort of primitive idea of a 
national. Deity, for there is nothing distinctively 
national about our resistance. 

It is a cause, 1 think, of which we are hardly 
individually conscious, a real campaign of Divine 
forces against evil forces, which seem to have over- 
reached themselves, as evil is prone to do. Does 
that seem to you fanatical? I hope not, because 
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I believe it, as I said, almost in spite of my reason, 
and because the facts do not point to any other 
explanation. 


H.L.G. From Meanwhile: A Packet 
of War-letters. 


I WANT A to say a few words about a mighty force 

which too often lies forgotten, but which all 
who know anything of psychical and _ spiritual 
matters should try to realise and to wield at this 
critical moment of our history. 1 speak of the 
great power of thought. Concentrated thought is 
a force as unseen as electricity, but its results are 
as real and as tangible. We should all take time 
daily to concentrate upon the victory of right over 
tyranny, of freedom over slavery, of good over evil. 
‘This is not a war of country against country, as 
such,” say angelic ministrants, through the channel 
of human mediumship; “‘it is a great struggle be- 
tween Good and Evil, raging now not only on the 
earth plane, but on all the interpenetrating and 
surrounding states of this planet.” 

We wrestle not merely against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities and powers of enormous 
potency. ~The Hosts of Evil are marshalled in 
array against the great Army of Good, and the 
atmospheres of this planet are vibrating with the 
titanic struggle. Wecan none of us be neutral in 
this gigantic war of the spiritual forces. ‘‘ He that 
is not for us is against us.” All who are not Josz- 
tive on the side of Good are simply lending them- 
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selves to the destructive energy of theenemy. The 
heavens themselves are engaged in the struggle. 
Mighty galaxies of angels are concentrating their 
thoughts and power upon this planet ; but without 
the conscious co-operation of the earth-dwellers, 
victory cannot be ours. This is a testing time, 
and we have the power to bring in the dawn of the 
day of true peace, love, and brotherhood, or to set 
back the clock and hinder progress of humanity 
for ages. Do you say—I thought good was bound 
to prevail? Yes, it will ultimately, but man is 
given free-will, and by his own thoughts and 
actions he weaves his own destiny. The supreme 
question is—Shall we conquer zow? Will this 
great European war be the beginning of the new 
day? Is there enough of the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and unselfish service for the good of all? or do we 
still lag in shouldering each his own share of 
responsibility ? 


Eva Harrison. From an Article on 
Our Part in the Great War. 


[T* our national life and in our private life we are 

being weighed in the balance. It is a great 
world-inquest of the nations, We are standing 
at the judgment bar of history, on trial before God 
-and man, ... The age has been one of moral 
and spiritual lethargy and somnolence. Into it a 
bomb has burst. “Sleeper, awake!” has rung in 
its ear. The powers of darkness have broken 
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through the crust of its content; and a demon 
from the bottomless pit has blown it into the air. 
Christianity is dumfounded. The conceit of 
civilisation is killed in the Armageddon engulfing 
the world. Everything is in the melting-pot. 
Humanity is under the harrow. It is a period of 
wrestling with the problem of evil in all our souls 
with an abasement of our pride in the twentieth- 
century morals and twentieth-century religion. 
What a thin veneer has concealed the demoniacal 
spirit that lay beneath! It is in humility and 
shame that a prayer beyond the power of words 
springs from our hearts for the rising out of the 
abyss of a new spirit. . . . Do we see any source 
of hope? Yes! thank God, for we see that the 
gigantic evil that menaces mankind from. this 


war-fiend has given birth to a corresponding 
resurgence of good, 


Hi, Enfield Dowson, B.A. From an 


Address on Zhe Nations on their 
Trial. 


T is just because all our thoughts and feelings 
are focussed upon externals, upon the terrible 
happenings now transpiring within the range of 
human vision, that it is so essential we should look 
at the underlying aspects of the war, rather than 
concentrate our entire attention upon outward 
events. Everywhere, amongst all classes, one finds 
the constant query whether there is not some great 
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design working itself out behind the present chaos. 
Is there a sinister purpose, or some great bene- 
ficent plan gradually unfolding itself? This idea 
is becoming more and more dominant. One finds 
the same thought in all countries and races. 
What lies behind this great upheaval? What 
does it stand for? What will be its ultimate out- 
come? In spite of the sorrows, troubles, and per- 
plexities of the present era, there seems inherent in 
the fibre of human consciousness the intuitive 
belief that behind all this welter some great pur- 
pose is being evolved, that out of the world war 
will come a better and happier era for mankind. 
If we look back into history, either secular or 
biblical, we find from the earliest days the instinc- 
tive belief has grown up that sometime, somehow, 
a point in human history would be reached when 
warfare would cease, and a lasting peace become 
established. The idea has gradually developed 
that this period would be prefaced by a world 
upheaval, greater than humanity had ever known 
up to that time. 

Since the present war began a flood of prophecies 
have been circulated. Some of these are un- 
doubtedly of modern origin, and of no particular 
value, but others date back many years, and in 
some ways carry out the idea that human thought 
has looked forward from quite early days to a 
period of Armageddon such as now surrounds 
us. .... People look down upon the visionary— 
those who have developed to some extent the 
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power of clairvoyant vision, and can watch the 
shadows cast by events before their arrival, and 
who can warn their fellow-men of the times to 
be—and seem to think that his message is not 
worth listening to, because he often dreams 
dreams and sees visions, which he finds difficult to 
interpret, or which he attempts to interpret and 
interprets wrongly. Yet let us remember that 
“where there is no vision, there the nation 
perisheth.” The visionary might well take for his 
motto the words of Swedenborg—himself a visionary 
of the first order—“ Thought from the eye closes 
up the understanding ; but thought from the 
understanding (ze. the inner vision) opens the eye.” 

It seems to me essential that those who feel they 
have a message for their fellow-men should give it 
now, especially the visionary who has the power of 
looking behind the scenes, because he can show 
forth the faith that is in him, and help those who 
cannot see quite so far, to live through this valley 
of darkness, and to discern the light which is 
beyond the shadow of present world events.. 

What are the underlying causes for Armageddon 
as seen by the visionary? Let me speak as one 
who has for many years watched the oncoming 
radiance of a new spiritual wave descending to- 
wards the world of men and women from higher 
and invisible spheres. We visionaries have seen 
the forces of darkness in human nature rising to 
meet this great regenerating influence, or breath 
of God. The attempt to engulf the descent of the 
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Holy Spirit has produced a great conflict, which 
has taken place just beyond the range of normal 
vision. This Armageddon in the air, between the 
forces of light and the forces of darkness, has 
been going on for many years past, and visionaries 
have felt sure that a time must inevitably come 
when the conflict would be reflected and mani- 
fested outwardly in the human world. Armaged- 
don has resulted from the opposition of human 
thinking to the radiance of a fresh outpouring of 
the Christ spirit. It is caused to some extent by 
the blank materialism of the age in which we live, 
and the mental conflict is one which has only just 
begun to affect us individually. ... Is God or 
man responsible for Armageddon? Surely we can 
see, looking back into history, that man himself 
has brought about the present state of affairs—he 
alone is responsible for what is now taking place. 
All nations that look upon brute force as worthy of 
worship must share the blame for the situation 
which has led to the present crisis. Germany is 
accused by us of being responsible for the present 
war, and we know, judging by recent events, that 
to some extent this is a fact—superficially it would 
appear that Germany has plunged the world intowar. 
But if we look back into the history of the last few 
centuries we shall find that nearly all the countries 
of Europe are responsible, among them Great 
Britain, and therefore they must all share the re- 
sponsibility for the situation now developing... . 
Great Britain is at last fighting a war of principle, 
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and will in the end certainly prove victorious. 
Armageddon must ultimately be fought out within 
the unit, within each individual, because all great 
conflicts like this are finally fought out within each 
one of us. We must ask ourselves at the present 
time, What does this great conflict portend for the 
individual, what can we learn from it? If we really 
do stand at the most remarkable point in the 
world’s history, how is it going to affect us? While 
so many props—human and material—are falling 
away on all sides, surely the first lesson we urgently 
need to learn as individuals is that so long as we 
continue to seek satisfaction in outward events and 
activities, we shall find none. Our lives will be 
barren of all true spiritual achievement. The 
visionary sees a great light waiting to dawn wzthin 
the individual consciousness, tapping, so to speak, 
at the threshold of the mind of each unit of the 
race, and he calls upon his fellows to rise up 
and open the doors of their inner being to let in 
the illumination that will bring peace and a sure 
reward. If we do not become centres of light and 
peace within ourselves, we cannot expect that the 
World Armageddon will come to a satisfactory 
or speedy conclusion. Light must dawn within 
the individual before it can dawn within the 
hation. .. 

Discouragement in the face of the stern trials 
with which we are surrounded must be fought. 
We should cultivate imagination and the wider 
vision, so that we may feel and know that there is 
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coming toward humanity, beyond this present war, 
a “Great White Dawn.” Realise, if you can, that 
the light is already within you, not outside, and 
you must seek for the kingdom within... . The 
point I want to emphasise most strongly is, that 
although this struggle may continue for years, 
although we may all be involved in terrible times 
of tribulation, yet beyond and within it all there 
is the certainty that we are bordering upon the 
advent of a new time. Within our lifetime is 
coming a period of illumination far greater than 
anything the world has seen before... . During 
the next few years I quite anticipate that it will be 
possible to watch the spreading rays of the dawn 
for which the world has waited throughout all 
time ; it will become a tangible thing within our 
own consciousness. 


W. Tudor-Pole. From a Lecture on 
Some Deeper Aspects of the War. 


MAY of the most clear-sighted amongst us see 

in the struggle which is now going on some- 
thing more, even, than the greatest of all secular 
wars. They see in it the outward and awful sign 
of that disharmony inherent in the universe, which 
gives rise to the eternal spiritual strife between 
good and evil; between the divine forces which 
make for concord, and in the end for mutual love, 
and the primitive savage forces which make for 
aggression and self-seeking. In this perpetual 
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struggle between the constructive and destructive 
tendencies of life, the present war is a phase of 
unexampled intensity—a phase in which, because 
of the dreadful daily incidents which surround us, 
it is not always easy to discern the divine forces at 
work, to see the God of mercy, beauty, and good- 
ness achieving His difficult will. We are shocked 
and distressed by the cruelty and waste through 
which, as it seems, that will must now express 
itself: many are left puzzled, tormented, without 
any sure foundation for hope. 

Seen thus from outside, the strife of nations, and 
the inner mystery of which that strife is an awful 
sacrament, does indeed hide its real secret from us. 
Only by -yielding ourselves to its measure, by a 
humble co-operation in the movement of life, can 
we hope to understand something of the strange 
figure which it is treading, and so find the eternal 
peace which dwells even at the heart of war. As 
some difficult new music seems a mere noise when 
we listen to it in a mood of critical detachment, 
yet reveals to those who listen with their hearts 
and give themselves to its movement the secret 
harmony and beauty on which it was built ; so the 
apparent discords and strange rhythms of exist- 
ence are only comprehended by us when we sur- 
render ourselves to the great impulses which God 
sends thrilling through His world. This war, we 
say, is a phase in the long struggle between that 
power within the universe which makes for moral : 
beauty and the unsubdued physical force which 
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resists it: as Jacob Boehme would say, between 
the dark fire and the light. To England and her 
Allies have been given the great honour and great 
responsibility of fighting on the side of moral 
beauty—of suffering for those principles of right- 
ness which we feel in our souls represent God’s 
ideal for the world. And here by moral beauty we 
mean something far greater than ordinary morality : 
anything which aims merely at the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. We mean something 
loftier than this, as holiness is loftier than good- 
ness ; for, like holiness, moral beauty belongs to 
the supernal order, and involves the setting up of 
eternal values within the temporal world. It is for 
this spiritual thing, for this vindication of divinity, 
as expressed in the conceptions of justice, of free- 
dom, of humanity, of mercy towards the weak, that 
we are called to fight under circumstances of the 
utmost material horror. We fight against an 
opponent whose aim is selfish and aggressive ; 
whose national ideal has been disclosed to us as 
the ideal of the successful wild beast, the enemy of 
all but the members of its own pack, and indifferent 
to all but the satisfaction of its own appetites. We, 
then, with our Allies, are defending the best gifts 
of the past and the best hopes of the future against 
a sudden recrudescence of the savage and disinte- 
grating instincts which still lurk in the subsoil of 
human consciousness... . So unless the end for 
which God is working in creation is simply the 
splendour and power of the successful wild beast 
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raised to the highest levels of efficiency and ‘intelli- 
gence, the Allied armies are fighting on the side of 
progress, and therefore on the side of life. Already 
the principles for which we struggle, the great 
tendences upon which human history is built, have 
declared themselves ; and it is the duty of all those 
who have the power and opportunity of thought to 
keep those great tendencies within the field of the 
national consciousness, The struggle is indeed 
between two mutually exclusive ideals of human 
life: between the separatist and self-seeking ideal 
of the wild beast, whether expressed in terms of 
individual or of national aggression, and the social 
ideal which first emerges in the herd, the tribe, and 
the family, which develops in richness and beauty 
as we ascend the ladder of life, and which does 
really seem to represent the line along which the 
creative will is working, the object which the 
creative strife is to achieve. .. . Because we believe 
in the moral rightness of the social ideal, and hold 
that this—since at bottom it is based on love—is 
what God is striving for in the world, we must now 
consecrate ourselves to the task of defeating, first 
on the battlefield and then in the heart, that other 
selfish and ungodly ideal of life which has obsessed 
the German people, and through them seeks to 
impose itself on the modern world. This is what 
we mean when we speak of fighting-for the right, 
and insist on the spiritual character of the war. 
This spiritual character has been realised from the 
first, not only by those whose profession inclines 
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them to the philosophic point of view, but also by 
the military and political leaders of the State. . 

“ This war,” said the Prime Minister on its second 
anniversary, “is something more than a mere 
clash of arms.” “Against our enemies,” said 
General Smuts, telegraphing from East Africa on 
the same occasion, “are ranged the great unseen 
spiritual forces of human progress. It is for us to 
take our stand with these forces.” 

We are not alone in feeling thus. Our French 
allies, too, are keenly aware—perhaps more keenly 
than ourselves—that it is in fact a supernatural 
struggle in which they are risking their nation’s 
very life; that there is a sense in which they may 
claim to be fighting the battles of the Eternal 
Truth. ... The consecration of England means 
the consecration of each one of us: our whole lives 
given and offered, our part, however inconspicuous, 
gladly and proudly accepted in the mysterious 
sufferings which .surround us—sufferings through 
which, if we are faithful to the trust that has been 
given us, the purposes of God may at last be 
fulfilled. 

Plainly, if the struggle be indeed a conflict of the 
spirit, it is not enough to send our men to fight in 
the trenches or in the fleet. They are the cutting- 
point of England’s sword : but ours is the weight 
that drives it home. We too, then, must fight ; 
must back them up by our firmness, patience, and 
courage. We, too, must take our risks and accept 
our honourable wounds—bereavement, hardship 
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loss—making with a cheerful simplicity of heart 
not only the great sacrifices which may be asked 
of us, but also the smaller, more lingering, less 
impressive renunciation of habits, privileges, 
preferences, and comforts. 
Evelyn Underhill. From an Address 
on The Consecration of England. 


3 we could only be self-forgetting enough to feel 

with the World-life, and brave enough to look 
into the heart of things, the Present is an oppor- 
tunity such as never has been for men of our 
humanity. 

To gaze on a world in travail, labouring not only 
to bring forth a new age, but also to give birth 
to itself as a conscious moral unity, is an awe- 
inspiring spectacle and a nerve-shattering expe- 
rience; but is it not also a unique privilege? 

Never before for our humanity has there been a 
wholly conscious world. The great crises of the 
past have been partial; the countless labourings 
and births of the Mother-Earth have left Humanity, 
as a whole, unmoved, unconscious. The World- 
life has been that of a vegetative, not that of a 
conscious organism. To-day, the human small 
lives of the mother have, by their devices and in- 
ventions, meshed her huge frame with a nervous 
network. Earth feels, and all her parts are in 
communication. Of late, genuinely practical 
world-interests and world-problems have come into 
existence for ever-growing numbers of thinkers. 
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Humanity has thus become conscious of itself. 

Wars unnumbered there have been since time 
began for us; for in a world where life wins to 
self-consciousness only by the perpetual struggle 
of ruthless antagonisms, such things, it has been 
said, must needs be. Still, if war has been de- 
clared to be the father of all things in this world of 
ceaseless flux, let us not forget that Wisdom has 
equally been declared to be their mother, and that 
the progress of life, by reconciliation of the contra- 
dictions, perpetually takes up the conflict to a 
higher stage, using the acquired energy for better- 
ment. 

But, if there have been wars innumerous on 
earth, never before has there been so hideously 
terrible a shock of death-dealing forces, never 
within any measure, a conflict on so large a scale. 
Yet this is not all; an entirely new factor has 
entered in, a new order of things has come to birth. 
Never before has war instantly affected the whole 
world. Though, then, outwardly this strife seems 
the same in kind, if not in degree, as it has been 
ever of yore, inwardly it is very different. It 
preludes for us to-day a new order of things. 

Nor has this greatest of crises in our history 
come upon us unexpectedly ; it has been long fore- 
seen. It has been anticipated, not only by all 
serious and well-informed thinkers, but also by the 
general mind, for a generation at least. For 
decades also, it has been the nightmare of diplo- 
macy ; it has been discussed in all its aspects by 
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the Press openly. Every effort has been made to 
avoid it in word, and every preparation made, 
even unwillingly, to precipitate it in deed. Alas 
for us slaves of inexorable national fate, so long 
as we refuse to bind the passions of our racial 
selves with moral bonds! It needs must come, 
sooner or later, one way or another, so long as the 
spirit of Humanity was too weak to curb the 
warring passions of its world animal instincts. It 
is better to have the evil at last out on the surface. 

This war, however, is not an exteriorisation of 
passionate impulse only, of race ambition, or 
hatred, or economic needs, or commercial rivalry. 
It is an outward and visible sign of the greatest 
inner undertaking ; it is so vast an act, so gigantic 
a self-conquest, that the spiritual results would be 
beyond our fairest dreams. 

For Humanity, as a whole, would have at long 
last, acted morally for the first time in its history, 
and a true son of God have come to birth. 


G. R&R. S. Mead. An Article on The 
World in Travail. 


W348 is a spiritual reality long before it ex- 

presses itself in battleships and big guns. 
When evil passions and false conceptions of life 
conquer what is good and true in the spirit, the 
outward life will strive for the gaining of evil 
purposes. If in a community the principles of 
Christianity are despised; if pity and sympathy 
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are regarded as weaknesses or even as mis- 
chievous ; if the lust of dominion gains the upper 
hand and might is regarded as right ; then there 
lacks only the opportunity or excuse for war. We 
may sometimes find fault with the devious courses 
of diplomacy, but the real trouble is more deeply 
seated than it appears to be. The volcano of war 
has its origin in the deep recesses of our human 
nature. 


Just as there is a spiritual contest in which we 
are all to engage, there is an outward warfare in 
which we ought to have some part, a warfare in 
which the love of dominion has no share, and which 
is on behalf of justice and freedom. No one to-day 
can doubt that the action of the North American 
States against the institution of slavery was neces- 
sary and righteous. The Roman Empire was built 
up by force, often very cruelly used. Yet among 
the vast evils, there came to the whole of Europe a 
sense of the advantages of law, order, and govern- 
ment, which remains to this day. 

So far as I am able to judge, the terrible contest 
of the present hour is one against a false philosophy, 
a base system of ethics, and the lust of power. 
Bound by our agreements to maintain the integrity 
of Belgium, the contest is one of honour and of 
self-defence. Mere passive resistance can never 
be of real service. The logic of passive resistance 
would require us to abolish our system of police, 
and securities for public order. 
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If our Empire is at war for a good cause, the 
succour of the weak, and the destruction of the 
overbearing lust of power, then such a war is lawful. 
So far as mere revenge is a motive, war is wicked. 


It is only when good is sought as an end that war- 
fare is really lawful. 


James R. Rendell. From an Article 
on Swedenborg on Warfare. 


Diets Providence does not cause wars, be- 

cause they are connected with murders, 
plunderings, violence, cruelties, and other terrible 
evils, which are directly opposed to Christian 
Charity: but still they are permitted because the 
life’s love of man has become such that it wills to 
rule over others, and finally over all, and to possess 
the wealth of the world, and finally all wealth. 
These two loves cannot be kept in bonds, for it is 
according to the Divine Providence that every one 
be allowed to act from freedom in accordance with 
reason; furthermore, without permissions man 
cannot be led from evil by the Lord, and thus be 
reformed and saved. For unless evils were per- 
mitted to break out man would not see them, and 
therefore would not acknowledge them, and thus 
could not be led to resist them. For this reason 
evils cannot be prevented by Providence ; for if 
they were they would remain shut in, and like the 
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diseases called cancer and gangrene would spread 
and consume all that is vital in man. 


Emanuel Swedenborg. From Divine 
Providence. 


ae war is under Divine Providence—using 
that word in its theological and not its merely 
etymological sense—must be obvious to all who 
acknowledge Providence. The Divine care is over 
all things, war included, not less over war than 
over peace. Therein the case differs not at all 
from any other. . . . The Lord does not cause war 
or will it, any more than the sun produces “ famine, 
pestilence, blasting, mildew, or locust.” On the 
contrary, the Divine love and wisdom ceaselessly 
oppose these and all disorders, and have no other 
aim than the destruction of them. . . . It cannot, 
therefore, be too definitely stated that, although 
war .. . is under the control of Divine Providence, 
it is not of the Divine Providence, but violently 
opposed thereto. The thing is Dermitted but is not 
provided, that is, is not willed. Again, be it re- 
membered, we use the term Providence in the 
theological sense, as signifying not foresight only, | 
but fore-ordering. Why, then, do such calamities 
come to pass? The fact that they do, prejudice 
many against the acknowledgment of Provi- 
dence. 
The question would seem to suppose that there 
is but one Will in the universe—God’s. That, 
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however, is not the case. There is man’s will to 
make room for, and a space must be cleared for it, 
even at the cost of hustling. Man is Free, free to 
co-operate with the Divine will, and free to resist 
it. We cannot accept exemption from responsi- 
bility at the prohibitive price of being pushed off 
the scene of action. Here we are, and we count 
for something. We are not figures on a chess- 
board. And herein lies the reason why the Divine 
Being, in overruling human affairs, can only over- 
rule them ¢hrough the human agent—not over his 
head. I say caz. The alternative, at any rate, 
would be the annihilation of the human agent as 
an accountable creature. 

Arthur E. Beilby. From an Article 


on fs War Under Divine Provt- 
dence ? 


ae Divine Providence (which men call fortune) 

is at work in the minutest details of even 
trivial things ; and if you acknowledge that the 
Divine Providence regulates these things, you 
should certainly admit that it regulates the affairs 
of war. 

That wars in this world are governed by the 
Divine Providence of the Lord the spiritual man 
acknowledges, but the natural man does not, except 
that when a thanksgiving is appointed on account 
of a victory, he may give thanks on his knees to 
God for the victory, and he may utter a brief 
prayer before he goes into action; but when he 
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relapses into his usual state of mind, he either 
ascribes the victory to the skill of the general, or 
to some unexpected suggestion or event in the 
course of the battle which decided the issue. 


Emanuel Swedenborg. From Divine 
Providence. 


AS long as there is evil in the world there will 

be that which causes war in the world ; and 
the deeper and the worse the evil, the more awful 
the warfare. The consequence will follow the 
cause as day follows night, and it is weak and use- 
less to cry, “‘ Peace, where is no peace,” or to cry 
for peace where there can only be warfare. There 
can be no peace where the evil will of man rules, 
either in ourselves, in families, in society, or among 
nations. But, there is a Divine providence ! 
Surely! And it is almighty! Yes! Then why 
has it not stepped in long ago, and put an end to 
war? 

It could, and assuredly it would have done so if 
it could act against its own perfect order, and the 
only method by which the true happiness of man 
can be secured. 

Rev. J. J. Woodford. From a Sermon 
on Divine Providence and War. 


THE real horror of war lies not so much in its 
outward manifestations of bloodshed, suffer- 
ing, and waste, as in the evil states of the heart 
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which are the condition and the cause of these 
things... . The causes of war are to be sought, 
and found, in the spiritual world. This does not 
mean that they are remote from this world, or that 
humanity has to bear, and suffer from, the effects 
of causes beyond its control and responsibility. 
We are in the spiritual world now ; our mental life 
belongs wholly thereto. . . . All causes are in the 
spiritual world; all things that appear in the 
natural world are effects. . . . When, therefore, we 
say that the causes of wars are to be sought in the 
spiritual world, we mean that they are to be sought 
in the minds of men in this world. 

A trifling incident in the sphere of diplomacy 
may be the immediate occasion of a great war, but 
it is not the cause of it, diplomatic action being 
itself an effect no less than war, and the cause of 
both being on the plane of mind, In general terms 
we may say that the cause of war is the prevalence 
in the human heart of the love of self over the 
sense of obligation to keep the law of God. Are 
we to understand, then, that the lust of self-love in 
one human heart, or in several, is capable of 
plunging a continent into war? Can the blame for 
a great war rightly be fixed upon one man? 

A lighted match may suffice to burn a city, or a 
forest, but the match is not the only factor in 
bringing about the conflagration. The combustible 
nature of the buildings, or the trees, must be taken 
into account. The same match thrown into the 
sea would do no mischief. Similarly, the action of 
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those who precipitate war must be considered in 
relation to the prevailing conditions of the nations 
concerned. In this connection the all-significant 
fact is the ascendency of militarism in practically 
every nation; and however each one may protest 
that its armed forces are maintained for defence 
only, the existence of those forces bears witness to 
the fact that the law of God is not written uni- 
versally, or even generally, in men’s hearts. . . . 
Where self-love prevails over the rule of the 
Divine law, there is the condition and the cause 
of war. It may not manifest itself in conflict 
between nation and nation; mutual self-interest 
may stave that off, as it has done in Europe for 
some decades; but war of one kind or another 
—class war, industrial war, the clashing of interests 
—is inevitable, when self-love, the lust of dominion 
and possession, becomes paramount ; and wherever 
this condition exists, there lies the blame ; there 
is the guiltiness of war... . When men are not 
willing to see the deadly quality of such evil pre- 
valent in their hearts, it is to their best interests 
that this should manifest itself outwardly, that by 
experience of its horrible fruits they may learn the 
really horrible nature of evil, and may be led to 
shun it. War is such a manifestation of inward 
evil ; and while the potentate, whose action plunges 
a continent into war, is answerable for his own evil 
deeds, he is to be regarded as the instrument of 
the manifestation of the evil which is inwardly pre- 
valent in society. His action is as the match which 
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starts the conflagration, but this spreads because 
the conditions of combustion are everywhere 
present. 
E. J. Pulsford. From an Article on 
Fixing the blame for War. 


p= cause of war, the only cause of every war 

that has ever occurred, has been ill-health in 
the nation that made the war inevitable, together 
usually with an equal ill-health on the part of all, 
or of most, of the other nations engaged. The 
ill-health has shown itself by different symptoms 
in the different nations, but the cause is the same. 
. . . War will cease when the causes of war are 
removed, and only then. For war internal and 
external is to nations what the high temperature 
and delirium of fever is to the patient; it is 
Nature’s way, the only way of killing the microbe 
in the blood that is threatening the patient’s life. 
There used to be a time, not very long ago, when 
doctors thought that the high temperature was the 
enemy—they knew nothing about the microbe— 
and that if they could keep down the temperature, 
the patient would do well. In antipyrine and its 
kindred drugs they discovered such a means—the 
temperature was reduced—and the microbe killed 
the patient. I have myself seen many such cases. 
Now the doctors know better, and they try to keep 
the microbe out in the beginning. Exactly this 
same thing is true of war and nations. The only 
true way to prevent war is that all nations should 
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keep themselves healthy, and their national life 
free from the deadly microbes of false ideas and 
false institutions. And the only true way to 
promote friendship and mutual respect between 
nations is, not by adding artificial bonds, but by 
helping all to be free and healthy. 

War will cease when all the peoples of the world 
are free and healthy. And, until then, all that any 
one nation can do is to make itself healthy, and in 
the plenitude of that health and freedom to be so 
strong and so wise that while no enemy shall find 
it unprepared, no friend shall fear it will misuse its 
strength. 

HI, Fielding Halil. From The Way 
of Peace. 


Att the wars of earth have the same origin, 
they are all the result of the love of self, 
either in the lustiof dominion or the lust of posses- 
sion, and if the love of self were kept in its proper 
place there would be no possibility of war either 
on a large scale or on a small one... . There can 
never be permanent peace among nations until the 
principles that are rooted in the human heart, 
which put self and the world before God and the 
neighbour, are subordinated to higher principles. 
... Inrelation to this great spiritual war of the good 
fight of faith, there can be no doubt as to our duty, 
and that is to fight in good heart, and in confidence 
that the Lord of Hosts is with us. 
And so it often comes to pass that those who do 
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not want to extend their possessions, and are not 
actuated by the love of dominion, have to fight in 
sheer defence of the principles of honour and 
honesty. ; 

This our country believes to be the case now. 
We have been forced into war against our inclina- 
tions, and from neither the love of fighting nor the 
desire for plunder. 

The clouds of war are over us, and wherever 
there are clouds there is gloom, but the clouds we 
see are not the only things that exist. The sun 
may be hidden, but it is not extinguished. We 
often endure needless anxiety of gloomy days and 
restless nights because we fail to remember that 
clouds are not permanent fixtures in the universe, 
and that there is a silver lining beneath or above 
or behind or within every one of them. Clouds 
are proverbially fleeting. 

Joseph Deans. From an Article on 
Peace and War. 


ge war is a moral struggle. For all students 

of history and philosophy it is only an episode 
in the eternal conflict between those two vast 
spiritual powers in the world which we call ignor- 
ance and knowledge, evil and good, hate and love. 
It is the flaming up of a volcano whose concealed 
and slumbering fires have been fed by the thoughts, 
words, and actions of mankind for all the genera- 
tions of the world. 
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From the economic point of view, this war may 
rightfully be called a struggle between England 
and Germany—“ between these two Empires, both 
the descendants of the war-god Odin, and yet, 
because of that, doomed to this great conflict” 
(Cramb). But there is a greater God than Odin, 
One whose purpose a nobler German than Reitschke 
strove to follow in the mysterious advance of 
humanity towards truth, beauty, and goodness: 
there is the God of Love. And he who looks 

_below the surface of things, and who knows that 
industrialism and money-profits and swelling reve- 
nues and imperial grandeur cannot be the aim and 
purpose of the Absolute, will surely see that this is 
a struggle—a struggle to the very death—between 
the Spirit of Good and the Spirit of Evil. ... We 
must set ourselves to learn to think and to act as 
we never thought and acted before. Then it may 
be that the war and the convulsion which has 
awakened us out of our slumbers may prove to 
have been a blessing. At least let us make the 
most of such an opportunity as we have. We 
needed in the lethargy into which we had got, an 
intellectual and spiritual awakening. Perhaps it 
has come! ... Let us feel that what has hap- 
pened may be the making of us as a race, aye! 
and our salvation from the state of indifference 
into which we had fallen. . . . The whole struggle 
of existence is a spiritual struggle. We as a nation 
are playing a part in the spiritual evolution of the 
human race. There is a movement in the world 
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from false to true, from bad to good, from wrong 
to right, from hate tolove. There is a struggle of 
life for a particular existence—a better, nobler, and 
truer existence. ‘To play our part in that struggle, 
to make our contribution to that immense effort, 
we must be not only moral beings, very conscious 
of the difference between right and wrong, but 
intelligent beings very conscious of the difference 
between truth and falsity. Morality alone is not 
enough. Intelligence is of utmost importance... . 
The war which has wasted Europe is above every- 
thing else a retribution on wrong-thinking. Truth 
is of the very essence of morality, and without 
intelligence right-thinking is at the mercy of a 
thousand hazards. With the same scrupulous 
care for exact thinking which characterises the 
man of science, the inventor, and the engineer, 
let us, in the sphere of ideas, seek the truth of all 
those matters on which we are called upon to give 
even a passing opinion. Let us be afraid to think 
wrongly. Let us be ashamed to make a mistake 
in our opinions. 


Harold Begbie. From The Vindication 
of Great Britain. 


THs ‘is a war of principles. It is the only war 

of principles that has been waged in Europe 
for centuries. There have been wars for many 
causes, more or less justified; but I cannot re- 
member any case in which a great nation has been 
led into a war distinctly for the defence of right and 
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justice. . . . We entered it to protect the rights of 
an innocent neutral nation which was attacked, 
and saw its country devastated, and its non-com- 
batant population, women and children as well as 
men, destroyed for no other reason than that, in 
adherence to its pledged honour, it refused to 
admit the passage of a hostile force. And in the 
course of the war as it has gone on, we have also 
been led to undertake the defence of those prin- 
ciples of humanity which we had believed to be 
recognised by all civilised peoples of the world... . 
We are now carrying on this war, not against the 
German people'so much as against the German 
Government, on whose head lies the guilt not only 
of having brought about the war, but of having 
devised these atrocious methods, and of having so 
deceived its own people as to blind them to the 
true origin of this strife, as well as to the horrors 
it has caused. The great majority of the British 
nation do not desire to destroy German nationality, 
or to break up the German Empire. What is 
desired is to break and discredit the domination 
of an unscrupulous military caste—a caste which 
is hostile to liberty, and which has held the 
German people in practical thraldom—and to give 
to the German people the means of upsetting that 
detestable system, and of vindicating liberty for 

ourselves. 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce, OM. 
From an Address on The Defence 

of Right. 
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RIGHTEOUS AND UNRIGHTEOUS 
PEACE 


Though always most earnestly desirous of 
righteous peace, I have never been, nor am I now, 
a peace-at-any-price man. Peace is, beyond all 
argument, the natural and most desirable condition 
of life, in the State as in the home. And yet, even 
peace, if it involve the sacrifice of principle, may be 
too dearly bought. For peace based on anything 
less than justice and right can be but a false peace, 
a weak mortgaging of the future for the sake of 
temporary ease. 

John Oxenham. 


It is good to pray for peace, but it is better to 
pray for justice. It is better to pray for liberty. 
It is better to pray for the triumph of the right, for 
the victory of human freedom, 


New York Times. 
Peace is ardently to be desired, but only as the 


handmaid of righteousness. The only peace of 
permanent value is the peace of righteousness, 


Theodore Reosevelt, 


HERE is a peace of God that passeth under- 
standing ; and there is a strife of God which 
passeth understanding no less. Religion is privy 
to the secret of both, but has no hold on either 
until the other is also within its grasp. Apart 
from the peace of God, the strife of God has 
neither motive nor end; apart from the strife, 
peace is a slumber of the soul. 

Fatally defective is that view of religion which 
regards it as solely concerned with the possession 
and enjoyment of peace. It has taken a false 
measure both of the facts of the world and the 
nature of the soul. Equally defective and not less 
fatal is the opposite view, that the Lord is a man 
of war. Both are one-sided and corrupting ; they 
are seen to be so by their moral fruits. The fruit 
of the first is Britain as she was before the war, 
full of idle dreams and discontent. The fruit of 
the second is Germany as she was then and is 
now, 

There is a good pacifism and a bad. There is 
a good militarism and a bad. Britain, before the 
war, was deeply wounded by bad pacifism, whose 
ideal is the undisturbed enjoyment of the good 
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things of life. Germany remains the victim of bad 
militarism, whose ideal is the domination of force. 
Both ideals are false and poisonous. 

Bad militarism and bad pacifism are natural 
enemies: the one is the beast of prey, and the 
other is the quarry. Good militarism and good 
pacifism are in league for a common object, which 
is the education of men and nations. Their nature 
is not to fight one another, but to make war éogether 
on the bad varieties of each. 

The true warrior is the best exponent of peace ; 
and the true pacifist is the only man who has 
grasped the necessity and high meaning of war. 
It is the same man playing different parts ; the 
noblest men and the noblest nations invariably 
play them both. The mere pacifist, on the other 
hand, is the worst enemy of peace, because he 
degrades its nature; the mere militarist is the 
worst exponent of war, because he fights without 
a moral aim. 

Religion alternates between the preaching of 
peace and the preaching of war; nor could it 
preach the one unless it preached the other also. 
Let any one who doubts this try the experiment of 
expurgating the Bible in the interests either of war 
or peace. That the Bible would be wholly mis- 
represented by a collection of its warlike passages 
will scarcely be doubted. But a collection of its 
pacific passages would be equally misleading. . . . 
The religion of peace cannot hold its ground unless 
it is prepared, when occasion arises, to transform 
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itself into the religion of strife. That such occa- 
sions do arise is a fact written large in all moral 
experience. They are the moments, familiar I 
suppose to most of us, when a man must say to 
his soul, “ Fight zow, fight to the uttermost, resist- 
ing, it may be, even unto blood, or peace shall 
never visit thee any more.” They occur to com- 
munities also, but at rarer intervals. They are the 
moments when nations and empires are put to the 
test ; when they must prove, by the tenor of their 
response, what vocation they have in the moral 
order of the world, or whether they have any 
vocation at all. When this happens religion un- 
covers its other face. The peace of God which 
passeth understanding summons its partner in the 
education of the soul—the strife of God which 
passeth understanding also. 

My thesis is that such an occasion is before our 
country and our Allies at the present moment. 
By the action of our opponents this conflict has 
been raised, for us, to the highest level. Not by 
making war—which in the abstract is no crime— 
but by the aim and method of their warfare they 
have identified their cause with naked evil, thereby 
giving the war such a character that all who 
oppose them become, in the act, defenders of the 
Right... . The killing of Nurse Cavell was the 
key to Germany’s policy of crushing the weak. It 
awoke our sluggish imagination. It was a sum- 
mary revelation of the whole meaning of Germany’s 
part in this war, clear as the sun in heaven, the 
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sophistries by which it was defended only serving 
to put the final seal to our conviction that the work 
we have to resist and overthrow is, from first to 
last, the devil’s. And much has happened since 
which repeats the same tale. . . . Thus at last the 
eyes of the doubting have been fully opened, and 
we recognise what it is that calls us to battle. It 
is naked evil, shorn of the trappings which disguise 
it with the appearance of Good. It is no longer 
Germany, whom it were childish to hate, but a 
power behind her which has made her its victim 
and tool; a power we do hate, and must hate so 
long as we continue to be men, and are capable of 
loving its opposite. We know what we are fight- 
ing against, and we know what we are fighting for. 
Knowing it, we make our resolution. Our cities 
are turned into arsenals; our peaceful country 
becomes a camp; in every town and village we 
see the preparations and the wreckage of war— 
and the conscience of the nation cries out, “ So be 
it, and so let it be, till the work is done!” 

If there is a being who, on receiving the chal- 
lenge of evil, refuses to fight, that being has for- 
gotten his nature. Not all the forces of the world 
are man’s coadjutors or his fellows ; one of them 
is his opposite and enemy, and it is precisely in 
exercising resistance to its opposition that man 
comes most fully to himself. By the innermost 
definition of his nature he is a fighter against evil. 
I say a fighter, and mean it literally. With naked 
evil there is no other way. Reason and persuasion 
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are out of the question, for the essence of evil is 
that it refuses to hear reason and cannot be 
reasoned with. He who thinks otherwise is in 
danger of missing his human vocation, By leaving 
things to right themselves, or by trusting to the 
power of persuasive words, he may even betray the 
cause for which man came into the world. 

Name it as you will, there is a power which 
is not amenable to peaceable entreaty, to the 
persuasions of reason, to the influence of noble 
character or personality. Christ encountered it when 
He faced the tempter, when Judas betrayed Him 
for thirty pieces of silver, when the mob crucified 
Him instead of Barabbas. Nurse Cavell encoun- 
tered it in the men who slew her. It exists in 
nature; it enters into man, and there are times 
when it dominates his will. At the present moment 
it has found an exponent in the policy and deeds 
of the German Government, and, above all, in the 
reasons given by Germans both for the policy and 
the deeds. The Zeppelins which kill our women 
and children are its messengers, and we might as 
well reason with the bursting bomb as with the 
power that sent it forth. 

Such is evil. ... If there are any who still 
hesitate while yet believing that religion involves 
the assertion of the will against this enemy, I would 
venture to ask them this question: When, if not 
now, do they propose to begin? What clearer 
summons to show their faith by their works do 
they expect to receive than that which is calling 
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to them at the present moment? What greater 
enormities of human conduct are they waiting for? 
What stronger proof do they want that the hour 
when the soul must put on its armour has arrived? 
If we cannot hear the summons in the present 
event, is any event conceivable in which we should 
hear it? Surely we may answer: If not zow— 
never! ... From now onwards till the work be 
finished nothing else really matters. At last we 
understand the Cause, and we know that if this is 
defeated life would be intolerable. No sacrifice 
can be too great to avert the disaster ; no period 
of endurance can be too long; no strain on our 
tenacity can be too severe. We throw everything 
into the scale ; our wealth to the last penny; the 
treasures of Empire ; the garnered fruits of pro- 
gress; the last ounce of mental and moral energy ; 
the loss of our noblest and best ; our own lives as 
a matter of course. For we are fighting against 
an enemy whose triumph would be the defeat of 
our souls; and the vow has been vowed that he 
shall not prevail. 

That is now the religion of an ever-growing 
multitude of men and women throughout the 
Empire—the expression of the supreme duty ; and 
what nobler thing can religion ever be? It is a 
religion which no doubts assail; and into which 
a man can pour the full flood of the soul’s energy 
without one hesitation. Not often is it given to a 
great nation to see before it a commanding duty 
which shines as clear as the day. Our response 
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to it is the resurrection of the national soul—long 
asleep. 

I write with deliberation when I say that we are 
fighting hell. What hell has meant to the vulgar 
concerns us not; but all that hell has ever meant 
to minds conversant with the tragedy of life is 
represented, embodied, realised in the power that 
we are fighting to-day. Cruelty and treachery are 
only the superficial manifestations of its nature. 
The essence lies in the directing mind. ... The 
religion of calmer times—the religion of love and 
peace—is not endangered by this temporary trans- 
formation into something of sterner quality. Rather 
will it be invigorated and revived ; it will be shorn 
of the empty verbalisms that obscure its essence ; 
it will return, enriched and ennobled, to every son 
of man who held not back when the call went forth 
to come to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
There is a new wisdom growing in these islands: 
not the wisdom which rises from union merely, for 
men may be united in evil as well as in good, but 
the wisdom which arises in union for the highest 
of aims; the wisdom born simultaneously in 
millions of hearts when a nation resolves to die 
rather than suffer the wrong to prevail. By this 
wisdom all our creeds and professions will here- 
after be tested. The only people who will have a 
right in the coming years to preach the gospel of 
love and peace will be those who can give a good 
answer when the question is asked: ‘“ What were 
you doing in the Great Day?” 
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Let us, then, have no more complaining of our 
lot! Let us thank God that, since the great trial 
was to come, we are alive to share its actual perils 
and possible glories. It will be a glad thought 
hereafter to all of us who survive that we were 
found worthy to stand in the breach—that the trial 
came to us and not to our posterity. Welcome 
the hour which tests the manhood of this nation to 
the uttermost! Welcome the call to show our- 
selves worthy of the great inheritance our fathers 
have bequeathed to us! Welcome the opportunity 
of proving the words we have so often uttered, that 
there are things dearer than life! Welcome the 
summons which brings us face to face with the 
business for which men were created ! 

How poor is the life to which that summons 
never comes! How demoralised the life whose 
highest service to the things of the spirit has 
consisted in their profession and their eulogy! 
Doubtless there are occasions which give an indi- 
vidual man, in the course of his normal experience, 
many an opening for practising the self-surrenders 
of the spirit. But now the occasion is offered to a 
whole nation all at once. That is a different and 
rarer thing ; and out of it there arise revelations, 
revivals, resurrections, new births of the soul. 

In the period preceding the war we were drifting 
away from all these splendid possibilities. We 
were growing unworthy of our mighty Empire, 
whose profound significance we had so long 
ignored, It was there for our benefit, for our 
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glory, for our enrichment—so too many of us 
thought. Seldom did we pause to reflect that to 
no nation, however proud its history, are such 
trusts continued unless it can prove itself worthy 
to fulfil them. 

I can imagine nothing worse for my native land 
than another century of such a life as we were 
living before the war. Before the end of it we 
should have gone to pieces, and it would have 
needed no attack from without to lay our Empire 
in ruins. A shock was necessary to bring us to 
our senses, and to send our quacks to the right- 
about. It came in a form for which we were 
ill-prepared. It has come, and how good a thing 
it is to see so many proofs that the spirit which 
can answer the summons is not dead! Many of 
us feared it was. But now our fears have vanished, 
and we see the dawning of a better day, not for 
ourselves alone, but for all mankind. 


Dr, L. P. Facks. From an Address on 
An Intermin Religion. 


Was the commercial Europe of a year and a 

half ago really a better Europe than the 
Europe of slaughter and misery in which we are 
living to-day? That it certainly was not... . All 
the evil passion that is working such misery in the 
world to-day was in the world before ; now it has 
broken loose and is showing its true character, 
destroying itself by glutting itself as evil always 
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does. . . . The world would be in a worse state 
if evil-doing were not followed by pain than it is 
even at the present dark hour. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell. From The War 
= and the Soul. 


WE cannot, without a special effort, think 

generally and calmly of peace and war in 
the abstract, or of the periods of peace and war 
in the past. We are impelled instead to think 
vividly of the present war and of the peace that 
immediately preceded it. Some think of it as a 
descent towards Avernus from the heights of peace 
as we know them, crowned by the Palace of the 
Hague, to the horrors of war, themselves to be 
followed by the tragedies of a peace in which the 
world struggles under a crushing burden of debt 
and poverty towards some melancholy future. 
The first correction to this state of mind is to be 
obtained from a critical appreciation of the peace 
that has been terminated. It was no such high 
state. It was not peace at all: few generations 
have known peace at all, but ours less than most. 
What we were wont to call peace was really war- 
peace—thinly disguised but latent and potential 
war: in the dominant organisation and purpose of 
its administration, and in the armaments which 
formed the first claim on its resources, latent war ; 
in its diplomacy, at best delayed war ; in even its 
philanthropic conventions, only mitigated war; 
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and in the treaties, the results of wars-put on 
record. 


Professor Patrick Geddes and Dr. Gil- 
bert Slater. From The Making 
of the Future. 


You remember Milton’s often quoted line: 

‘ Peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war.” But I want to remind you that peace 
hath also her tragedies and atrocities no less re- 
nowned than war. And one effect of the tragedies 
and atrocities in Belgium, which are filling us all 
with so much passion and pity, has been to bring 
home to many minds and hearts with added force 
the social tragedies of peace. Shall I name a few 
of them? Do we not hear every day of families 
ruined, homes broken up, children cast adrift, 
men, women, and children starved, women dis- 
honoured, shiploads of emigrants (who are really 
refugees) sent abroad, because we cannot provide 
for them here, because decent life is not to be had 
here? Think only of the shiploads of Barnardo 
boys and girls that have been going away year 
after year for a generation. They are refugees as 
truly as the Belgians are. And think of the war- 
indemnities levied on his victims by the sweater. 
If only we could realise that tragedy of suffering 
at home as we have realised the tragedy of the 
Belgians! And the enemy in our midst is the 
more deadly because he is not a foreign invader, 
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because he lurks very often amongst us in the 
guise of a friend. That enemy, that traitor within. 
our gates (if I am to give him a name), is social 
injustice. The Germans will go home and deso- 
lated Belgium will rebuild her villages, but until 
England has learnt the great lesson of social 
justice, selfishness and cruelty and avarice and 
lust will continue to claim their victims—victims 
which no Red Cross can help, which nothing can 
help but the renewal and regeneration of our 
hearts. Our heads and hands can accomplish 
whatever our hearts effectively desire. 


John Russell, From an Address to 


young people on Zhe School of 
War. 


pec certainly we must desire: but what is 

Peace? Those who cry out that war is so 
terrible that it must be stopped at all costs do not 
understand peace as the greatest of men, the 
greatest of religious teachers, have understood it. 
For them, we may be sure, peace could never be 
the name of that condition in which the nations of 
Europe have been living for the last fifty years. 
Who can deny that they have been living in a 
state far worse than the wars of ordinary bar- 
barism—a state of mutual distrust, jealousy, hatred, 
and long-plotted treason against one another? It. 
is this false peace that we are now fighting to 
abolish. If an offer were made ‘to us to-day to 
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restore all things to the state in which they were 
before the war, the lovers of true peace would 
repel it instantly: they could never consent to 
refasten so hopeless a future upon their successors. 
The peace we desire is a real one: the peace we 
have known hitherto has been a German peace. 
The choice, then, that lies before us is the choice 
not between immediate Peace and continued War, 
but between two different ideals of human life, one 
of which, and one only, must govern the future of 
Europe, 


Sir Henry Newbolt, From an Essay 
on An Invincible Fellowship. 


ie we are going to introduce the love of peace 

into the structure of human society, and give 
men a deep horror of war which will last long 
after the vivid personal memories of the present 
hour have passed away, we must be careful that 
it is the right kind of peace. There must be in it 
no taint of meanness or disloyalty or compromise 
with wrong. It must spring, not out of our weari- 
ness and disgust, not even primarily out of our 
intense hatred of war, but from our faith in things 
which are nobler, more heroic and more exacting 
in their demands upon our disciplined obedience 
than the highest virtues of the soldier. Such a 
peace is not a means of escape from hardship 
into pleasant paths of ease and security. There 
is about it both the sternness and the joy of a 
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new vision of God’s purpose for the world, a pur- 
pose in which we have our own difficult part to 
play. 

The peace at which we snatch because we are 
tired and disillusioned can never do more than 
purchase a short breathing-space in the tumult of 
war. Hasty, ill-conceived work of this kind is not 
the real task of the peace-maker at all, and it can 
have little influence in modifying either individual 
desires or the policy of States. Just in proportion 
as we realise the possibilities of peace as a new 
principle of moral harmony and co-operative en- 
deavour in the life of nations, the more definite 
our refusal must be to accept any counterfeit in 
its place or to spoil its influence by our impatience. 


W.H. Drummond. From an Article 
on The Fruits of Peace. 


ae enforced peace, won only through the crush- 

ing out of one force by another, would prove 
no more reasonable or desirable than an “armed 
peace,” the folly of which stands revealed and its 
continuance doomed. It would settle nothing. It 
would simply be a survival by the strongest. All 
history teaches us that. Peace must come through 
man’s rational and willing acceptance of ideals and 
principles that make possible the better course, 
the more righteous way. For peace is more than 
a mystical feeling. It cannot be secured through 
a state merely of religious emotionalism. It cannot 
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establish itself among men except as they. prepare 
for its coming through a true and reasonable way 
of life. 


kev. Julian K,. Smyth (U.S.A.). From 
The Heart of the War. 


PEACE is worthless unless it serves the cause 

of righteousness. Peace which consecrates 
militarism is of small service. Peace obtained by 
crushing the liberty and life of just and unoffend- 
ing peoples, is as cruel as the most cruel war. It 
should ever be our honourable effort to serve one 
of the world’s most vital needs by doing all in our 
power to bring about conditions which will give 
some effective protection to weak or small nations 
which themselves keep order and act with justice 
toward the rest of mankind. There can be no 
higher international duty than to safeguard the 
existence and independence of industrious, orderly 
states, with a high personal and national standard 
of conduct, but without the military force of the 
great powers ; states, for instance, such as Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, 
Uruguay, and others., A peace which left Belgium’s 
wrongs unredressed and which did not provide 
against the recurrence of such wrongs as those 
from which she has suffered would not be a real 
peace.... If I must choose between righteous- 
ness and peace, I choose righteousness. ... We 
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must insist on righteousness first and foremost. 
We must strive for peace always; but we must 
never hesitate to put righteousness before peace.” 


Theodore Roosevelt. From America 
and the World War. 


FRENCHMAN cannot now utter the word 

“peace.” To use it would be akin to 
treason. When a quarrel is for money, or for a 
strip of territory, one can make peace without 
moral loss. To make peace when an ideal is at 
stake is an abdication ; even to think of it is to be 
false to the voice which tells us that man is born 
for other things than to enjoy the moral and 
material heritage of his fathers. 

It is the honour of Belgium, France, and their 
Allies to have seen at once the spiritual nature of 
this war. No doubt we are fighting for ourselves, 
but we are fighting, too, for all peoples. The idea 
of stopping before the goal is reached cannot occur 
to us—and we find some difficulty in understanding 
how it can occur to lookers-on. We are grateful 
to them for the excellence of their intentions, but 
we are somewhat embarrassed by the thought that 
they are more careful of our physical than of our 
moral life. Our soldiers are martyrs; they bear 
witness to a new truth. Their defeat would mean 
the triumph in Europe of brute force, supported by 
the two spiritual forces which it has mobilised— 
science and religion. Before permitting that, it is 
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our duty to fight, without even thinking of what 
may befall. And if our soldiers go down to the 
last man, everybody who has not yet taken up arms 
will fight to the last cartridge, to the last stone of 
our mountains that we can hurl against a “ Kultur ” 
which is naught save worship of the sword and of 
the golden calf. 

The France of to-day is fighting religiously. 
Catholics, Protestants, men of Free Thought, we 
all feel that our sorrows renew, continue, and fulfil 
those of the Innocent Victim of Calvary. But they 
are birth-pangs ; we may die of them, but we have 
not the right not to bless the. present hour and to 
take up with rejoicing the task before us. 

The peace which St. Francis preached was not 
peace at any price, peace as an end in itself. Like 
many others before him, he repeated “ Righteous- 
ness and Peace have kissed each other”— 
righteousness first and then peace. There is no 
true or lasting peace that is not based on justice. 
He did not beg the people of Perugia no longer to 
make war on Assisi. He began by fighting them ; 
and later on, at the end of his life, he did not 
preach peace to these same people, but told them 
that the wrongs they had committed would be 
avenged. 

Besides, unless I am mistaken, you will soon feel 
what Iam saying. It seems to me that Italy is 
preparing soon to enter the lists. She will come 
in at her own time for practical reasons, and also, 
I am sure, for reasons of ideal. And in the thrill 
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of enthusiasm that will run through you all, from 
farthest Sicily to the Alpine peaks, you will feel the 
mysterious workings of spiritual creation, as yet 
incomplete, but which strives to realise itself in and 
by us. You will then see how necessary it is for a 
nation, as for a man, to take the rare chances that 
are offered him to fulfil his destiny and realise his 
ideal. 

This is what our soldiers—I see it by their letters 
—and what our peasants—lI hear it in their talk— 
feel and understand better than I can express it. 
What France of the Crusades stammered, what 
France of the Revolution saw dimly, France to- 
day desires to accomplish. She believes with all 
her strength in victory because she has indomitable 
faith in the ideal of justice and truth that is in her 
heart. But she does not need to believe in victory 
in order to fight, for to give up fighting would be to 
betray her past, her ideal, her vocation. What 
matter that she die at her task if she has done her 
work ? 

The other day I read in a Swiss newspaper that 
one must go to France to see a people whom the 
war has not perturbed. It seems that in neutral 
Switzerland there is greater moral distress than in 
France.” This is quite natural. In the ideal work 
we are now doing we have again found the secret 
of the life of nations—to labour together at a hard 
task and to be faithful to the Spirit of Life that is 
embodied in the Creation. This is why I have 
found no trace of hatred of the enemy or wish for 
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reprisals in the letters of our soldiers, who are 
enduring what they endure. 


Paul Sabatier. From a letter to Pro- 
fessor Falcinelli, President of the 
International Society for Fran- 
ciscan Studies at Assisi. 


1 is worthy of remark that those sects which 

have most condemned all resort to coercion 
for the attainment or vindication of moral order 
in human affairs, have attributed to the Divine 
government the employment of force without stint- 
While trying to empty the natural realm of every- 
thing terrible, they have believed in a preternatural 
in which it occupies the greatest share. Proclaim- 
ing the principle of love to be the one heavenly 
sentiment which lifts us into affinity with the 
Highest, and forbidding in its name either retribu- 
tion or constraint, they yet threaten us at the hand 
of God with the very wrath which it is wicked to 
allow, and draw pictures of penal judgments from 
which His forgiveness will never release. They 
denounce the intrinsic sinfulness of war, yet believe 
that under the Jewish dispensation the Holiest 
commanded it in its most exterminating form. 
They object to corporal chastisement, yet devoutly 
read that Paul was filled with the Holy Spirit when 
he struck Elymas the sorcerer blind. They dis- 
approve of the punishment of death for even the 
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most revolting crimes ; yet, in the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira, do not scruple to see Peter miracu- 
lously visit it upon a lie. They seek a kingdom of 
God which disowns every agency but the appeal to 
conscience and the pleading of affection, yet expect 
its realisation in an Advent guarded with flaming 
swords, by a Son of God bringing “ vengeance on 
them that know not God,” and through the sentence 
of sweeping exile into an “ everlasting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” Strange incon- 
sistency! As if what were guilt on earth could 
be holiness in heaven; and the universe could be 
administered on principles, and in its final issues 
could express affections, which it would prove a 
man unregenerate to feel! ... The Christian 
rule of “forgiveness” (it has been shown) does not 
enable us to pardon moral guzlt, but only Zersonal 
affront. It does not release us from the obliga- 
tions of justice, which constrain us to deal with 
men according to their character, to hinder the 
wrong and help the right. It exempts no one of 
the resources at our disposal, persuasion, dis- 
cipline, power, from free use in this service ; and 
if, by letting any of them lie idle, we permit 
an injustice we might prevent, we are in the 
sight of heaven accomplices in its perpetration. 
Bodily strength, and the skill which arms it with 
mechanical increase, are as much intrusted to us for 
this end as any faculty of thought and affection ; 
and to maintain that we may employ it in the 
service of our own convenience and luxury, but not 
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in the defence of innocence and the répulse ‘of 
guilt, is an incomprehensible and _ untenable 
paradox. Indeed every one who puts his money 
in an iron safe, or a chain upon his house door, 
relinquishes his reliance on the appeal of reason 
and conscience, and accepts the aid of material 
power. And if, further, he has ever restrained the 
arm, or chastised the disobedience of a passionate 
child ; if he has availed himself of the services 
of the police to arrest and the courts to try the 
offender against his person or goods ; if, in short, 
he consents to have a place in civil society at 
all; he has engaged himself, by active coercion, 
in resistance to evil, and in his private capacity 
gone to war with the delinquencies he meets. 

Nay, in the earlier stages of every historical com- 
munity, the ends of justice, now so quietly obtained, 
were literally accomplished no otherwise than by 
going to war. 

Natural resentment, individual moral indigna- 
tion, rising against the evil-doer and hurling him 
out, is the first protection which heaven provides 
against unjust aggression. . . . With widening inter- 
course and more settled relations the range of 
public law extends; till at last province has no 
longer border wars with province, but settles its 
cause by Imperial appeal. Throughout this pro- 
cess, what is the moving spring, the real natural 
force, which conducts the march of security and 
order ?—what but the human indignation at wrong, 
—at first isolated and momentary, but gradually 
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feeling its way to concurrence in expanding circles, 
till it organises itself into national law? Had 
that primitive anger never struck a blow, no rudi- 
ment of social rights would have appeared. It 
is the arms of yesterday that have won the field of 
justice for to-day, and the fairest growths of peace 
have roots not unwatered by blood. And after all, 
Law in the last resort can but economise force, and 
does not dzspense with it. It transfers the weapon 
from the private to the public hand, and stops the 
lavish violence of individual passion. But what 
would be the value of a judiciary without an execu- 
tive visible behind it? What else is the whole 
penal administration of a country but its perennial 
civil war against its own incorrigible criminals ? 
Far be it from me to say that the process of 
pacification which replaces the warrior by the 
judge must necessarily stop with the limits of each 
country. As the barriers disappear which hinder 
the sympathy of land with land, the sense of a 
common justice and an eventual common interest 
cannot fail to spread ; and already its beginnings 
are traced in the faint and uncertain outlines of 
International Law. ... If states are ever to be 
brought into a court of general jurisdiction, they 
have yet to win bya like experience of conflict 
both the code which is to be there administered, 
and the cosmopolitan executive which shall enforce 
its decrees. Meanwhile, we are neighbours, each 
with his own trust, his own conscience, and his 
own force ; bound to keep what is committed to 
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us, and not to stand by while wanton wrong is 
done. For these ends jwe have no guiding law 
but the sympathies of justice which brings states 
into generous alliance; and no administrative 
power but those armed battalions which are the 
only police of nations. A people without an army 
is chargeable with more than folly. It refuses its 
fair contribution to the police of the world ; and if, 
while the power is there, it selfishly looks on, 
though murder it might prevent is passing before 
its eyes, its standard blazons forth a lie, and 
becomes the symbol, not of order, but of anarchy. 
As the feuds of individuals and clans have been 
the parents of municipal law, so the hostile col- 
lisions of nations are the necessary conditions 
under which, if at all, an authoritative code can 
clear itself for the states of the civilised world. 
The path to the court of justice, lies, alas! through 
the camp of war. .. . The justifying plea of war, 
is not personal danger, but moral equity ; which 
indeed gives the title to protect yourself, but also 
imposes the duty of protecting others, 

Often indeed a nation wins its first moral great- 
ness in struggles for its own freedom, and from the 
sufferings and heroisms of that time makes up the 
earliest crown of brilliants that history puts upon 
its brow.’ But it can preserve no enduring nobleness 
if the power it has vindicated be used in no service 
but its own. . . . And what common action can a 
nation have, what magnanimous sacrifices can it 
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make for others’ good as well as God’s justice, unless 
it takes its responsible place in the council chamber 
of the world, and causes its voice to be respected 
for faithfulness and resolution? It is only foreign 
matters, problems starting up in the great com- 
monwealth of States, that can ever call a nation 
out of itself, and by directing an enthusiasm 
abroad, clasp it in genuine unity at home... 

It is the sympathy of person for person that puts a 
soul into private life, and makes it human with 
pity and love; of class for class, that gives to a 
nation manly vigour and a fearless brow ; of nation 
with nation, that touches the world with moral 
nobleness, and turns history from a statistic 
almanac or a volume of price-currents into the 
Epic of humanity,—nay, the very biography of God. 
. . » No doubt, this openness, on adequate occa- 
sion, to mingle in moral struggles of the world 
involves a readiness for war, and must be regu- 
lated by the clear sense how dreadful is the scourge 
of war. On its miseries and horrors I will not 
dwell ; they are such as to render a selfish, a rash, 
an ill-ordered war the greatest of crimes; but they 
are zot such as to justify us in preferring, when we 
can prevent, the triumph of wrong. . . . Even to 
decimate one of its generations, what would this be 
as the price of that self-respect and faithfulness 
without which the very terms of existence are 
ignoble, and the most comfortable of populations 
is nothing but a blot upon the world? Where 
God embodies great principles in historic forms, 
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and makes mighty nations the organs and medium 
of moral conflict, it cannot be expected that the 
arbitrament should take place without a piercing 
shriek of the hour, wailing and dying down the 
winds of time. There is no chloroform for earth- 
quakes ; the giant mountain heaves and cracks 
with its throes; but when the equilibrium returns, 
the villages rise again, the plough cleaves. again 
the resting soil, the vine-trellis reappears upon the 
slope, and the spring field smiles beneath the sun 
once more. 


To what extent precisely this renunciation of 
individual judgment may go, is no doubt a delicate 
question, which comes back upon us in a hundred 
forms, and has to be practically answered every 
day by the statesman, the advocate, the ecclesiastic, 
—in truth, by all who have to act in a representa- 
tive as well asa personal capacity. Cases cannot fail 
to arise in which the private conscience is at posi- 
tive variance with the public,—is preoccupied,—like 
the mind of the early Friends,—with intense convic- 
tions clashing with recognised national obligations. 
For such a conjuncture what solution shall we 
find? Is the Christian citizen to violate his sense 
of Right ?—Or is the Commonwealth to resign its 
claim upon him? Neither the one nor the other ; 
it is the Duty of the State to enforce ; it is the duty 
of the individual to resist ; till out of the moral 
struggle between them the disputed problem clears 
itself, and the appeal to the judicial conscience 
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of humanity has been adequately heard and 
answered. Like the pleas of two suitors in court, 
such controversies may quite well be honourable 
on both sides; and only by the trial of spiritual 
strength which they involve can the rude public 
conception of Right be purified of tyranny, and the 
scruples of individuals discover their eccentricity. 
But these are exceptional collisions. In the usual 
course of national history we are not to presume on 
any such contrariety between personal and social 
obligation; and where they are in the healthy 
degree of accordance which a State like ours 
secures, there is nothing unworthy of a noble mind 
in becoming the executive organ of national 
resolve. ... In surveying the great natural rela- 
tions of the civilised world, I have endeavoured to 
draw them within the lines of a Divine order; to 
make them unconditionally amenable to universal 
Moral. Law, which holds all races, times, and 
latitudes ; to vindicate (on these terms) the con- 
ditional right of each people to its special genius 
and forms of good; to find a place, in this view, 
for the varieties and inequalities of men, their 
local love, their alien languages, their inherited 
traditions ; to insist on the responsible personality 
of nations, binding them to veracity and honour, 
and making selfish isolation shameful; and to 
show that not the will and word, but the force also, 
of a people must be held at the disposal of those 
high trusts for which it has a life given to it in 
history. When, in the light of these thoughts, we 
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look at the great features of our time, signs of 
promise meet us everywhere, which the shadows 
of war are insufficient to eclipse. There isa temper 
abroad,—a league of silent sympathy, a conscious- 
ness of mutual duty, among the directing minds 
and earnest classes of many European countries, 
in the presence of which even tyrannies jhave to 
rest upon their character, and Superstition to make 
terms with Reason. . . . What form the future 
may assume it is not ours to see. But we may be 
sure it will harmonise with the progressiveness of 
God’s ways; and so fair is its first gleam that 
the young may well rejoice to enter, the old regret 
to leave, the stage on which it will appear. 


James Martineau, Hon. LL.D. Harv., 
etc. Froma Sermon on 7he Right 
of War. 


ae war and religion compatible? Cana soldier 
be a Christian, or to put it the other way 
round, can a Christian be a soldier? Tertullian 
and the Early Church said ‘‘ No,” but they may 
have been mistaken. Was Leo Tolstoi right in 
taking literally the precept, “Resist not evil,” and 
are the Quakers right in refusing to fight? Such 
questions are inevitable at a time of war like the 
present, and they call for an answer. 
The answer which Tolstoi gives has the great 
practical advantage of fitting the mind of the man 
who takes short views, that is, the average man. 
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Not to take it literally is to run the risk of being 
charged with favouring a non-natural interpreta- 
tion. But does anybody take literally the com- 
mand which follows in St. Matthew, “ Give to him 
that asketh?” Even St. Augustine was moved to 
say : Jesus says, “ Da omni pebenti,” but He does 
not say, “Da omnia petenti.” 

Further, Jesus gave no law or precept. He held 
out an ideal and suggested a temper. That is why 
He spoke in parables, told stories, and used hyper- 
bole and indirect methods of instruction. 

And even so, He neither legislated for nations 
nor for ecclesiastical bodies. He held up an ideal 
and bade the few who joined the small society He 
called the Kingdom of Heaven not to fight 
one another, or go to law, or hold to private 
property, or to use oaths or despise or revile one 
another. Heno doubt expected that some day or 
other His little society would leaven all human . 
society, but in any case that day is not yet. 

Jesus then passed no anathema on war, any more 
than on commerce, or art or science, or diplomacy 
or the Stock Exchange. All these things did not 
concern Him and do not concern us as Christians. 
They concern us only as men, and what we do as 
men is determined by many considerations besides 
those contained in the Sermon on the Mount, 
though indeed that sermon is one factor among 
many. But being an ideal factor it stands on a 
different footing from all merely practical con- 
siderations. 
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As men, therefore, our attitude towards war will 
be determined here and now by practical considera- 
tions even though we shall keep one eye on the 
ideal and embody so much of it as is possible. 

So much as is possible. But how much? This 
depends ultimately on the nature of the enemy and 
on whether we are stronger than he or not. If he 
be ruthless and unscrupulous the ideal factor is 
reduced to a minimum ; and if we be weaker we 
are not in a position to contend for it. It is only 
when we are victorious, that is, after the war has 
been fought, that the ideal can come into view at all. 

Man then will fight, at least sometimes, but if 
Christ is listened to at all, he will fight as one who 
remembers all the time that he is a man fighting 
men, and therefore he will fight in such a way that 
he does not outrage humanity in himself or in 
others. Indeed, the very fact that he is willing to 
fight is itself a kind of testimony to the worth of 
his foe. That worth may be of a physical order 
only measured in machine-guns and army corps, or 
it may be an ideal contradictory of his, and to be 
beaten down, therefore, with all decision. 

The ideal of Great Britain is tolerance of all 
religions and modes of thought, even-handed 
justice, freedom, and respect for individual rights. 
And it is a noble ideal. The ideal of Germany is 
that of an Empire in which the State is everything 
and the individual nothing by comparison ; where 
pure thought is free and creative ; where efficiency 
is the first of virtues, second only, if indeed second, 
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to valour ; and where brute force is the court of 
final appeal superior to right, where owght means 
the same as must. 

The fight between these two opposites has been 
defined as a fight between Christ and the Devil, 
and so it is. We have a few lovers of their ease 
among us, who think they can serve both by 
fighting neither, but fortunately the heart of 
England has proved itself sound, and it is fighting 
in the name and in the spirit of Christ. Its two 
enemies are Prussian militarism without and 
decadent Pacifists within, both of whom must 
share the ignominy of this horrible war. 

Listen to the burning words of the late Professor 
Cramb; ‘‘The greatness of England still, the 
greatness of England still!—England for which 
men can die with a valour that is higher than the 
valour of the past—a message reinforcing again 
those words of the Athenian which at this crisis of 
our fate I would to God rang in every Englishman’s 
ears and were graven on every Englishman’s 
heart: ‘Yet is there time, O Athenians, yet is 
there time! Cease to hire your armies ; cease to 
fill your ranks with the off-scourings of a planet. 
Go yourselves and stand in the ranks; and then, 
dying, you Shall die greatly and with a glory that 
shall surpass the glories of the past, or, victorious, 
you shall gain a victory that shall exceed all your 
victories in the past.’ ” 

W. F. Cobb, D.D. An Article on War 
and Religion. 
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AS Jesus a pacifist? The answer to the 
question must depend upon the definition of 
the term “ pacifist.” To say that pacifism means 
living in loyalty to an ideal that contemplates a 
remote future in which war shall be no more, is to 
say something very beautiful, but not at all decisive 
in this debate. For this ideal that looks forward 
to the warless future may very well sanction war as 
a temporary necessity. Jesus the sovereign idealist 
might reasonably enough be counted as our leader 
here. . . . Matthew Arnold’s noble comment upon 
the Greek poet Sophocles, that he saw life steadily 
and saw it whole, is of high moment here. Nothing 
is more needed to-day in the interpreter of the 
teaching of Jesus than the power to see that teach- 
ing steadily and to see it whole. If this method is 
not followed, all sorts of contradictions will be 
found in the teaching of the Master. Jesus said, 
“Tcame not to destroy but to fulfil ;” elsewhere 
He said, “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
My word shall not pass away.” Among His utter- 
ances is this, ‘‘ Peace I leave unto you, My peace I 
give unto you,” and again this, “ Think not that I 
came to send peace on the earth; I came not to 
send peace but a sword.” He counsels His disciples, 
on one occasion, to go forth in absolute trust, 
making no provision for life; on another He 
admonishes the impoverished disciple to sell his 
cloak, if need be, and buy a sword. 
We are delivered from this series of grotesque 
contradictions, which might be greatly extended, 
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when we go deeper into the mind of Jesus, when 
we understand that He is giving counsel, not in 
universal propositions, but with reference to the 
occasion. Life is the one absolute value, and this 
value lies not in life’s visible continuance, but in its 
integrity. Infinite values are here, and the disciples 
of Jesus, while slow to accept the challenge of brute 
power, cannot allow themselves and their cause to 
be crushed out of the world by barbarian man. 
There is no contradiction in the behaviour of the 
peace-loving men who formed Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides, when before going into battle they sang, 
“Let God arise, let His enemies be scattered.” 
The cause of Cromwell and his army was the 
freedom of England from the mendacity and 
intolerable tyranny of the King. There is nothing 
unchristian, as a last resort, in the refusal to allow 
the worst men to degrade the best. A noble 
comprehensiveness will find all the precepts of 
Jesus harmonious with one another when the 
troubled environment of man is seen steadily, and 
seen whole... . If the religion of Jesus is the 
Eternal thing it has been held to be, it must be 
capable of putting itself in alliance with all that is 
great in normal human beings, with all that is essen- 
tial to the material, intellectual and moral order 
of society ; it must be able to enter the entire circle 
of our interests ; otherwise it cannot enrich, exalt, 
and save them with an everlasting salvation. 
Unless we see the teaching of Jesus steadily, and 
see it whole, we shall miss its supreme charac- 
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teristic, its fundamental kinship with the humanity 
of man, and therefore its new creative might... . 
The question is whether Jesus, under all conditions 
and circumstances, no matter what the menace 
might be to the life of the home, the nation, and 
the sovereign interests of our civilisation, forbade, 
condemned, reprobated the use of physical force. 
Other than this the term “ pacifist” has no signifi- 
cance pertinent to the American people in the 
present crisis. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of clear foresight of 
the issue involved, that Jesus did reprobate the use 
of physical force under all circumstances and con- 
ditions. It follows that Jesus is thus set against 
some of the best instincts of the human heart. 
Here is your home; here are your wife, your 
children, and the women who serve in your house- 
hold. A band of brutes, in the name of a foreign 
government, or in their own name, attack your 
home that they may mutilate, outrage, and destroy. 
You have in your possession a machine gun, and 
you know how to use it. How do you feel when 
you are told that Jesus will not permit you to 
defend from death and worse than death those 
under your roof? Which is the nearer to the God 
who made you, the prophet who is thus made to 
disarm you in the presence of ferocious brutality 
or the instinct that bids you fight and die that 
others may live? The tides against which no 
religion and no teacher can make headway are 
the tides of the Eternal as they flow in the instincts 
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of motherhood and fatherhood, as they flow in the 
complex of instincts that make the conscience of 
the strong in his sense of obligation to the weak 
who have taken refuge in the shadow of his man- 
hood. I cannot forget that when a keeper in the 
London Zoo wished to drive a lioness and her 
mate from their cage to an outer court, and when 
to do this he made a thrust at the lioness, her 
majestic mate, with a fierce roar and an instan- 
taneous leap, threw himself as a terrible shield 
against the keeper. Never was I more impressed 
by the majesty of a primeval instinct; I felt that 
God’s moral being spoke in the self-oblivious 
valour of the great beast; I felt that this same 
instinct in man comes straight and swift from 
man’s Maker, that nothing can cancel its meaning 
or annul its authority. The teaching that puts 
Jesus against these instincts would, if it were true, 
make it impossible for me to remain His disciple ; 
because fresh from the Infinite I hear voices within 
me that tell me that the conduct I have imagined 
is that of a coward and a sneak. 

Once more this interpretation of the teaching of 
Jesus puts Him in opposition to those who have 
defended civilisation by their suffering and death. 
Is it not a grave thing to put Jesus against the two 
supreme patriots in our history, Washington and 
Lincoln? Is it not cruel, without evidence rising 
to demonstration, to deny to Jesus any part in the 
lives of those who founded the American Republic, 
in the lives of those who bled and died that it 
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might be refounded in universal freedom? Is it 
not shocking to exclude from the kingdom of Jesus 
the multitudes of heroic men and suffering women 
who have achieved for nations and races the op- 
portunity to live, to grow, and to make their 
imperishable contribution to the richness and 
fulness of our human world? For myself I cannot 
believe in any such attenuated Jesus, abstracted 
from the central conflict of the world, with no part 
in the tragedy of human history, a lovely incident 
only in the stern evolution of the kingdom of 
man. ... Where the members of a state are not 
all of them perfect, contentions will arise; where 
these contentions are settled before the proper 
tribunal, and where the defeated person refuses 
to comply with the decision, force must be applied. 
Where men are both good and bad, law-abiding 
and lawless ; where society is ordered in law and 
in living ; where the enemies of society surround 
it—the vagrant, the thief, the villain, the murderer 
—one function of government is clear. These 
enemies of society must be restrained by force ; 
they must be made by the penalties imposed upon 
them a terror to other candidates for war upon 
society. The whole high order of human society 
rests back upon the physical force whereby the 
righteous judgment of society is made to prevail. 
Society in this world cannot exist without force. 
The safety of life, of property, and freedom, must 
evermore, as an ultimate appeal, be guarded by 
physical force. To make the great Master dissent 
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from this clear necessity of civilised society, would 
be to reduce His sublime teaching to foolish- 
ness... . The nation is in duty bound to conserve 
its highest life, and with this, to conserve the 
highest achievements of mankind. For this end 
it must stand on guard, it must not forget that the 
price of liberty is eternal vigilance. It must be 
prepared to fight the beautiful fight, to defend 
itself against wanton aggression, unjust power, 
ruthless and contemptuous assault upon all that 
it holds dear. 

Jesus held that some things are worth dying for. 
He might easily have run away and escaped death 
if He had been willing to save His life by the 
betrayal of His cause. His cause was His life; it 
was the joy set before Him ; for it He endured the 
cross and despised the shame. What He held as 
truth for Himself, He holds as truth for Hisdisciples. 
There are some things worth dying for. Among 
these are the sanctity of womanhood, the safety of 
children, the security of the things essential to 
man’s life, the integrity of the State, the majesty of 
righteousness, the honour and freedom of the 
United States of America. If these precious things 
can be secured by wise delay, by moral power 
alone, let us lift our hearts in thanksgiving to the 
Highest ; if moral power is finally set at naught, 
let the aggressor meet the invincible defender of 
the humanity of the nation and the humanity of 
the world. I cannot think of those whose devotion 
to the uttermost receives fitting and beautiful 
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remembrance in this memorial flag ; I cannot think 
of the generation of youth, whom they represent, 
who went serenely to death that their country 
might live; I cannot think of Washington and 
Lincoln as in imagination they stand to-day by 
the moving and mighty symbol of their country, 
without the assurance of His presence and approval 
who gave His life a ransom for the world. 


kev. George A. Gordon, D.D.(U.S.A.). 
From a Sermon on Was Jesus a 
Pacifist ? 


no man ever lived who hated an unjust war 
more than Lowell or who loved with more 
passionate fervour the peace of righteousness. Yet, 
like the other great poets of his day and country, 
like Holmes, who sent his own son to the war, like 
gentle Longfellow and the Quaker Whittier, he 
abhorred unrighteousness and ignoble peace more 
than war. These men had lofty souls. They 
possessed the fighting edge, without which no man 
is really great ; for in the.really great man there 
must be both the heart of gold and the temper 
of steel. 
Theodore Roosevelt. From America 
and the World War. 


1* war in the plan of God? I am not prepared 

to offer any dogmatic answer, but I think it 

may be good if we discuss the question together. 
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The more you regard God as the Lord of all the 
earth and supreme over everything that happens, 
the less you will be inclined to say that war is not 
in the plan of God, because it has continued from 
the earliest records of human life until to-day. 

. Nature presents to us in the organic world 
an almost ceaseless struggle between species and 
species for existence. There is a warfare that is 
continued for the very existence of animals all 
through the world, and any attempt to depict the 
ceaseless vigilance required by almost all animals 
to defend them from their tormentors, persecutors, 
and devourers will present just the picture drawn 
by the poet—“ Nature red in tooth and claw. . . .” 
The whole line of organic evolution which ter- 
minates in the ants, in the successful species of 
insects, is a constant series of battles and carnage. 

Now if God controls evolution—and no believer 
in God can deny it—war of a kind must be in His 
plan. He has ordered the struggle for existence. 
This internecine strife, by which life goes on at the 
cost of the individual, and the species survives by 
successful conflict with contending species, must 
on any argument be accepted as part of the plan 
of God. The whole organic world cannot be out- 
side His plan, and in those warring tribes of insects, 
and in the ferocious attacks of animals upon one 
another, we have to do, not with the sin of man or 
the punishment of sin, but with the fundamental 
plan of life upon the planet, and that plan is 
apparently war.... 
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The effect on countries where war has broken 
out is almost startling in its grandeur. I saw the 
other day a description of the Belgians at the 
present moment. The tides of war have swept 
over Belgium, she lies apparently prostrate and 
conquered ; but, in a moral sense, she is under- 
going regeneration. This observer in Brussels 
says: “ The attitude of the Brussels citizens to the 
Germans is perfect. They are neither insolent nor 
petty. They simply ignore the existence of the 
invading army. They have gained morally in 
nobility of character and of demeanour ; the war 
has been a moral revival for them.” And no 
one can doubt that Belgium will issue out of this 
war, not only a nation, but a greater nation, a 
nobler nation, than she has ever been. In the 
pursuit and exercise of war great qualities are 
developed; men develop fine spirits; not every 
man, but the large body of men in a great army 
develop, as it were, a new spirit ; they are full of 
mutual help. They are cheerful and encouraging 
in danger ; they are loyal to comrades ; they gladly 
risk their lives for one another. It is no exaggera- 
tion, no optimism, to say that, physically and 
morally, they seem to grow greater, stronger, better, 
in that stern school of war. 

And it is argued, looking back upon the past, » 
that war has been the instrument of developing 
and securing great nations. It was out of the 
battle of Novara that the Unity of Italy grew. It 
was out of the wars of the United States that the 
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United States remained united; it was a great 
military effort, organised by Lincoln and led by 
Grant, that produced that greatest state—as it pro- 
bably will be by the end of this century—in the 
whole world. . . . The Balkan States have secured 
their independence by battle. And we must 
remember, in looking back upon our own country, 
that we only retained our liberties by the destruc- 
tion of the Armada, and, again, by the defeat of 
Napoleon; and at the present moment, however 
men may criticise war and protest against it, no 
one can show how this country can secure her per- 
manent existence, the unity of the Empire, against 
the desperate purpose of a powerful and deter- 
mined foe, except by war. We have been com- 
pelled to take up arms in self-defence against the 
avowed intention of a great country to annihilate 
us as a people and as a Power. It seems to me 
quite futile and quixotic, and even injurious, to talk 
about the evils of war and to denounce it as un- 
Christian, unless the person who does so is able to 
show how we could have acted otherwise in the 
present situation. . . . War produces some great 
moral qualities; war has produced some great 
political results ; and now war is upon us the finest 
spirits of our time are bound to admit the stern 
necessity of pushing it through to a successful con- 
clusion, because they see a principle involved, and 
to forsake that principle would be cowardice and 
sin. . . . Therefore, probably, in the light of evolu- 
tion—and by evolution our thoughts are inevitably 
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led—we may believe that in the vast scheme of 
organic development upon the earth war has had 
its place, that war has done its work, but the hour 
cometh, and we trust now is, when God’s Light and 
Truth will break in upon us, and His Kingdom will 
come and the nations will learn war no more. 


Rev. R. F. Horton, M.\A., D.D. From 
a Sermon on /s War in God’s 
Plan ? 


Sse: question for us is whether it is ever right 

to meet force with force. We have to look 
to something besides the letter of Scripture here. 
You can prove almost anything from Scripture, 
and the mere citing of isolated texts is a profitless 
proceeding. We have to look at Scripture as in- 
terpreted by the mind of the Church during nine- 
teen centuries. From the first the right of the 
State to make use of force, even to the taking of 
human life, was admitted by the Church, and from 
that admission she has never deviated. This 
must include the right, even the duty under certain 
circumstances, to make war ; for the principle thus 
set forth extends much further than the coercion of 
the subject. If the State has the right to judge 
and condemn a criminal within her own borders— 
and who would question it ?—she has the right to 
resist unjust aggression from without, or even to 
interfere on behalf of the oppressed and down- 
trodden beyond the area of her sovereign jurisdic- 
tion. Surely in taking this ground—which. she 
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did even in New Testament times, as we see from _ 
the Pauline epistles—the Church has all along 
known the mind of her Lord. Is it so certain that 
Jesus would not have sanctioned the taking of 
human life? What distinction is there between 
the taking of life and the employment of any other 
method than that of moral suasion in the over- 
throw of iniquity? And it is as clear as clear can 
be that our Lord did contemplate bringing force 
to bear in the long run upon human wrong-doing ; 
His teaching about the last things leaves no room 
for doubt about this, azd the force was to be em- 
ployed by Himself. People seem to forget this 
when talking about the example of Jesus. It was 
only up to a point that He meant to tolerate 
men’s wickedness or appeal to their better nature ; 
beyond that point He declared He would over- 
throw it with a strong hand, and it makes not the 
slightest difference to the question at issue that He 
expected to be supported by heavenly rather than 
earthly legions in so doing ; the principle is just 
the same ; there is to be a consecrated use of force 
to counter and overthrow force enlisted on the 
side of evil. Nor can we absolutely restrict the 
participation in the struggle to angel hosts. That 
strange book called Revelation, not one of the 
latest in the New Testament, indicates otherwise 
in its mysterious allusions to Armageddon—a word 
often on the lips of journalists and public speakers 
to describe the present European conflict—and to 
a final and terrific trial of strength between the 
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embattled forces of evil and those of good on the 
stage of human affairs. It is not all allegorical ; it 
is a world war that is spoken of. 

Moreover, our Lord’s own very emphatic words 
about non-resistance are plainly addressed to the 
individual, and are concerned with the avenging 
of personal affronts. He never told us to turn any 
one else’s cheek to the smiter, which is just the 
point ; and He never said a single word about 
refusing to obey the call of the State to defend 
one’s home and kindred by force of arms. That 
the Church never understood Him to mean that is 
plain from her practice in the early centuries. 
There were plenty of Christian soldiers in the 
imperial armies; being a Christian did not dis- 
qualify a man for undertaking such a service. 
On the abstract principle there is no room for 
doubt’; Christianity has always recognised that the 
executive of the State “beareth not the sword in 
vain.” 

From the very first the Christian Church as a 
whole admitted that under certain eventualities 
undefined the State had the right to make war, 
and therefore the right to require its subjects to 
serve in its armies. The Christian ideal was 
universal peace ; but in such a very unideal world 
as ours, it had to be acknowledged that on the 
way to universal peace it might be sometimes the 
duty of the Christian to draw the sword. 

I am not insisting that war itself is a good. It 
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is not a good; pain in itself never is ; war may be 
a necessary purgation of the body politic, a bracing 
up of the energies of the soul; but it is a grim 
remedy even at the best. It is no more a good 
than a surgical operation is a good; it may be 
necessary to get rid of a disease,’but it would be 
better not to have the disease to begin with. We 
have to distinguish between what ts ideally and 
what ts practically right. 


kev. R. J. Campbell. From The War 
and the Soul. 


a i invoke Christianity on behalf of pacifism 

is to read the Gospels with one eye... . In 
point of fact, on this earth the principal mission 
of Christianity is warfare. Perfect peace comes 
only in heaven. Here below Christianity is a 
constant warfare against the enemies of true 
peace, against wickedness in others, but also in 
ourselves, with a view to securing that triumph 
of justice and righteousness which is the only 
condition of such peace as the world can know. 
That is Christian pacifism—it seeks peace, not by 
remaining passive before great wrongs, but by 
resisting evil, oppression, and slavery. Thus war 
becomes the road to peace. The Christian is not 
one whit behind the pacifist in his horror of war. 
... The Christian ideal is a kingdom of peace. 
But it holds that peace can only be permanent 
where justice reigns. And we cannot secure true 
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peace unless we fight against the oppressor. A 
just war against him is the only road to peace. 

Terrible though war is, Christianity holds that a 
world in which oppression is triumphant would be 
more terrible. . . . The Christian warrior fights, not 
because he idealises war, but because he idealises 
the reign of righteousness and true peace, which 
can only be won in an evil world by warfare against 
the powers of evil. . . . He has no more personal 
animosity than the hangman who is the minister 
of the law against the evil-doer. He fights, but 
his endeavour is not to promote anything so terrible 
as war, but to destroy its sources in putting an end 
to injustice. For this he risks his own life. The 
self-sacrifice, the devotion to something beyond the 
individual life, to a great cause, the power to rise 
above social comforts, we all intuitively admire in 
war. Such virtues the Prussian militarist rightly 
idealises, but while he devotes them to selfish 
national ambition and to the glorification of war in 
itself, they are found by the Christian soldier in the 
unselfish battle for right and justice, and as the 
condition of lasting peace. 

Pacifism is, then, a libel on Christianity. It 
banishes from it the’ noble indignation which 
avenges the wrong, and makes it tame and spirit- 
less rather than heroic and inspiring... . It is a 
great opportunity in one’s life to have to take part 
in such a struggle. What we are fighting for is 
nothing less than the freedom, the honour, and the 
eventual peace of the world. We are fighting to 
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save the ideals of civilisation from destruction, to 
secure freedom from oppression, to prevent civilisa- 
tion from reverting to the barbarism and selfishness 
from which Christianity partially redeemed it, and 
to bring back the reign of those high ideals without 
which life knows no true happiness. 

No peace can come for mankind, no happiness 
can come while selfish motives are allowed to pre- 
dominate in the world. That is the root of the 
matter—unselfishness. And I would remark that 
we must get rid not only of the tyranny of German 
selfish ambition, but of selfishness at home. 


Wilfred Ward. From an Address on 
War and the Ideal of Chivalry. 


Al Reaeeaneys is a wide-spread belief that the mystic 
is necessarily a pacifist at heart; or at least 
that he tends to stand aloof from the conflict as no 
concern of his. Theold complaint of the Romans, 
that Christians were an unpatriotic people, is often 
reapplied to him, The “mystic” of popular 
imagination is not a fighting man. He is a 
secluded and anemic creature, whose fidelity to 
certain ideal principles and concentration on in- 
visible things is supposed to involve a certain 
passive disloyalty to the national group to which 
he belongs ; or at the best a disheartening detach- 
ment from its warlike enthusiasms. 
The alliance in pure Buddhism and Quakerism, 
and to a less extent in Tolstoi’s thought, of the 
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mystical and the pacifist view of life has much to 
do with this misconception. The two things, how- 
ever, are really distinct; and except for these 
examples have seldom in history been found 
together. It is easy to give reasons for this. In 
the first place, the Christian pacifist founds his 
doctrine on a literal interpretation of the Gospel 
maxims— Resist not evil,” and the rest—which 
he regards as definite commandments, applicable 
to every time and place. He is still, in Pauline 
language, “under the law.” But the Christian 
mystic is not “under the law.” He is ‘‘ under 
grace,” and founds zs doctrine partly on direct 
experience, partly on the interior meaning, the 
spiritual suggestions of those same evangelical 
maxims. For him “ Blessed are the peacemakers ” 
refers to a state of the soul as possible to the loyal 
soldier in the trenches as to the doctrinaire at the 
Hague: a state indubitably possessed by Joan of 
Arc, though her Voices led her to the battlefield. 
Attitude, motive, spiritual balance, the achievement 
of the “mind of Christ”—these are for him the 
great matter. Having won that true detachment 
which is the perfection of unselfishness, and 
harmonised his will with the movements of the 
spiritual world—achieving thus at least a measure 
of that “union with God” which is his goal—he 
knows that he may safely act as the pressure of 
the Spirit directs. When her judges tried to con- 
fuse Joan of Arc by questioning the consistency of 
struggling for a victory which God had already 
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assured, she replied, “I leave all that to Him.” 
There spoke the mystic; the living willing tool, 
not the careful critic of the Divine Will. More- 
over, since the world as well as the Gospel is for 
him a manifestation of the Divine Reason, and the 
Eternal Christ is perpetually reborn therein, the 
mystic is inclined to accept the ever-present if 
incomprehensible fact of conflict as somehow part 
of the mysterious plan: and, called to take part in 
it, does his duty with simplicity. .. . 

The active mystic, the struggling, fighting soul 
whom the Early Christians called an “athlete of 
the Spirit,” who grows by conflict, accepting his 
part in a world-order of which effort is the very 
heart—he has been acclaimed time after time by 
the mind of the Church as representing the true 
type. The quietest, who resists nothing, risks 
nothing, conquers nothing, has been condemned 
again and again. The mystic knows indeed the 
beauty, joy and holiness of peace ; but the history 
of his own inner life teaches him that such peace is 
no easy gift to us. It is rather a supreme con- 
summation, only won through struggle and pain; 
and will best be achieved by those who trust God 
indeed, but recognise with Cromwell that he 
expects the most Christian of warriors to keep 
their powder dry. The attempt, then, to identify 
mystical religion with pacifist ideas and with 
doctrines of non-resistance must break down when 
examined in the light of facts. . . . 

The mystic knows that though the Kingdom is 
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indeed within, greater changes must be wrought 
in the race than those effected by democratic 
institutions and free education, before it can be 
brought into manifestation upon the temporal 
plane. God is near us—he never doubts that ; 
but never doubts, either, that man, as a race, is still 
far from Him. 

Although he believes that the divine spark exists 
in every soul, in most, he knows, it burns with a 
stifled flame. That these, the bulk of men, should 
make their lives but a little more responsive to the 
demands of Spirit, is itself a great gain, And 
when men, because of the faith and love which 
they feel for their country and the cause for which 
she struggles, transcend the normal, natural desire 
for personal well-being andiconsecrate their lives to 
that common cause and ideal, such a spiritualisa- 
tion of our common humanity does indeed take 
place. 

Evelyn Underhill. From AlLysticism 
and War, 


ae nations of the Entente did not make ready 

for the war; all, singly and together, made 
every possible effort to maintain peace, and now 
their essential aim is to establish peace by means 
of war, since they have not been able to secure it 
by other means. How is it that pacifists do not 
perceive that to counsel peace at this moment is 
equivalent to telling those who were attacked by 
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Germany with a degree of premeditation, of cyni- 
cism, and of hypocrisy which put one in mind of a 
colossal revival—which is not, alas! an apologue— 
of the fable of the wolf and the lamb: “ Make haste 
and let the wolf eat you, so that the hideous beast, 
replete with your flesh and that of your children, 
may devote itself to fresh attacks, and may multiply 
and fill the world ”? 

It is here that we come into conflict with religious 
feelings and moral convictions which are infinitely 
respectable, delicate, and gratifying. Did not 
Jesus say: “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God ” ? (Matt. v. 9). 
Taking these words apart from their context, and 
considering them apart from the perpetual com- 
mentary which is afforded by the life of the Master, 
we shall end by giving them a conventional, formal, 
external sense, forgetting that the words of Jesus 
are spirit and life. On the pretext that there is no 
peace for man save in death, are we to preach 
suicide, and will assassination, as a means of pro- 
curing peace for others, become a pious duty ? Such 
absurd consequences show sufficiently well that 
Christ is speaking here, as in the rest of the 
Sermon on the Mount, of the spiritual order: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit. Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” And as the poor in spirit are in 
general the richest in moral force, the most capable 
of shedding about them enthusiasm, courage, and 
joy, so the peacemakers are not the weak who 
avoid conflict, still less are they the cowards who 
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fly from it; they are the strong, the robust, the 
proud men, capable of indignation, capable of 
taking the weak under their protection : they are 
those whose physical forces are almost illimitable, 
because they are nourished by a moral force which 
they can never distrust. They are peacemakers 
because they do not lend their strength in the 
service of personal causes, or trivial material in- 
terests, but in the eternal task which all nature is 
performing. Jesus was not of those who cry, 
“ Peace, peace, and there is no peace” (Jer. vi. 14). 
He made war pitilessly upon the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees, and on that day when a word would 
have sufficed to save His life He refused to pro- 
nounce it. Perhaps you will say: He made war 
upon Satan. But is not this precisely what we are 
all doing, all we who are members of the Entente? 
Is it our fault ifin this war upon Satan—that is, in 
what we to-day call the struggle for liberty, peace, 
and love—we have been suddenly prevented from 
conducting it as we have hitherto done, and have 
been forced to arm ourselves with guns and rifles? 


I beg the true friends of peace to make a serious 
effort to perceive the reality of things, and not to 
allow themselves to be deceived by appearances. 

Paul Sabatier. From A Frenchman's 
Thoughts on the War. 
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T is not always wrong for a nation to go to war, 
any more than it is wrong for a man to resist 
injustice to others or tohimself. War is a horrible 
method of resistance ; but there may be no other. 
If you see a man trampling upon a woman, you 
may walk away or you may knock him down, but 
it is vain to argue the point with him while he 
tramples. Those who are for peace at any price 
are like the man who walks away. They are for 
peace, not on moral grounds, but so that they and 
their countrymen may not suffer from war. They 
have ignored morals just as much as the nation 
which goes to war so that it may conquer. They 
are peaceful for the same reasons which make that 
nation warlike, and they may be wiser, but they 
are not more virtuous. But if a nation: goes to 
war for a just cause, it still needs to preserve the 
religious detachment, so that it may not feel the 
religious emotion either about itself or about 
the war. A nation fighting bravely in a just cause 
may be proud of itself, but it must not worship 
itself. It must be aware of its human imperfection 
all the while ; it must also be aware that its war is 
an evil, and, if a necessary evil, made necessary by 
the evil that is in mankind. 


"A Clutton-Brock. From More Thoughts 
on the War. 
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pa eS resistance, for the Christian, against 

wanton and inhuman ambition for power 
and the cruel lust of dominion is ten thousand 
times justified—justified by every feeling of jealousy 
for the honour of God, and for every desire to 
defend and befriend the wronged and the help- 
less, to weaken the power of evil in the world, and 
to hasten the destruction of its kingdom. Not to 
resist aggressive warfare is to take sides with it, 
and be a partner in its crimes, and although the 
carnal weapons, and their destructive work may 
be much the same on the one side as on the other, 
there is a whole gulf of difference in the motives 
actuating the hands which are using them. I may 
not go and recklessly attack my next-door neigh- 
bour. I can still keep my integrity in standing 
firm to resist him, if he comes and recklessly 
attacks me. 

War upon man is as deplorable on one side as 
on the other. But war upon those who deliberately 
plan warfare and wickedly provoke it, is part of 
the righteousness in a man, or a nation. If we do 
not, as we are commanded, hate evil and do not 
do our best, by the best means available, to fight 
it out of the earth, how will, the world ever be rid 
of it? Would robbery and house-breaking come 
to an end by the disbanding of the police? 


Rev. J. J. Woodford. From a Sermon 
on Divine Providence and War. 
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T cannot be maintained that the Christian 
Gospel forbids war of every kind. We know 
of no place where the “ taking of life” is forbidden, 
absolutely and entirely, no matter what the grounds 
are, even when they are those of justice and defence. 
If every nation refrained from making itself an 
“enemy” nation to another, even defensive wars 
would be unnecessary. But while nations, from 
whatever cause—love of glory, love of dominion, 
greed, etc..—become aggressors, it becomes the 
duty of others to defend and resist, even with 
force... . Jesus explains in the Sermon on the 
Mount what the action of killing, which is for- 
bidden, properly proceeds from,—anger. That is, 
to kill another from enmity, hatred, or revenge is 
an evil. But there need be no such personal 
enmity, hatred or revenge in fighting in defence 
of one’s country. For any one with the smallest 
powers of discrimination, this is an entirely different 
thing, in purpose, in spirit, and in effect.... 
When a good man fights, he does not “ exult 
in the overthrow of the enemy,” but in the fact 
of the protection of his country ; “he abominates 
the unjust shedding of blood.” The murder and 
plunder which some armies indulge in, after the 
battle, are hateful to him.... The duty of a 
Christian nation is to base its actions upon the 
natural justice of its cause, and when necessary to 
enter into warfare on behalf of that justice. 
Patriotism, even to the defence of one’s country 
with violence, is an absolutely necessary factor in 
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the Divine Economy by which good nations are 
preserved and evil nations restrained. 


E. C. Mongredien. From an Article 
on Christianity and Defensive 
Warfare. 


{THAT every man is bound to love his country, 

not as he loves himself, but more than himself, 
is a law inscribed on the human heart ; whence the 
universal saying, to which every upright man sub- 
scribes, that if ruin threatens one’s country from an 
enemy or any other source, it is noble to die for it, 
and it is glorious for a soldier to shed his blood in 
her defence. 


Emanuel Swedenborg. From True 
Christian Religion. 


DO not think that the Christian is debarred from 
fighting. If he, at the call of duty, fights for 

a good cause, to defend and protect the innocent 
and to vindicate justice, a Christian man is justified 
in killing an enemy of that cause, and in sacrificing 
his own life for it. Let us hope that we shall come 
out of the war not only victorious, but purified and 
strengthened, knit more closely together than ever 
before, and purged by the trial through which we 
have passed, fixing our eyes on a future in which 
an assured peace shall come, a peace based upon 
Right, with its permanence secured by a league 
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of the peace-loving peoples to maintain law and 
justice. 


The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M. 
From an Address on Zhe Defence 
of Right. 


HE law said: ‘‘Thou shalt not kill”; the 
Gospel says: “Thou shalt not hate.” It is 
possible to kill without hatred. 

The Gospel says: “‘Love your enemies.” That 
means: “Try to make them your friends.” It 
may be necessary to kick one’s enemy in order to 
make friendship possible. A nation may be in the 
same predicament, and be forced to fight in order 
to make friendship possible. ... If we fought 
from blood-lust or hate, war would be sordid. 
But if we fight, as only a Christian may, that 
friendship and peace with our foes may become 
possible, then fighting is our duty. 


Donald Hankey. From A Student in 
Arms. 


MAN myy be a Christian and a soldier; a 

nation may be Christian and Imperial. 

Christianity is not necessarily opposed to war or 

to expansion. The least self-assertive individual 

may fight to destroy tyranny, and a nation which 

cares for justice and liberty more than for wealth 
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may hold an empire in which justice is done and 
powers of self-government fostered. 


Canon Barnett. From an Article in 
the Westminster Gazette, in 1902, 
in reference to the Boer War. 


The following ts a short summary of the late 
Canon Barnett’s views on war, by his wife, 
flenrietta O, Barnett :-— 

F what Canon Barnett would have said of the 
present war it is hard to imagine. He was 
a staunch supporter of peace, and a member of 
several Peace Societies. On the other hand, I 
have heard him argue that war waged with ruth- 
lessness might be the only way to bring conviction 
of its sinfulness to all the peoples concerned, and 
that the nation that was courageous and brutal 
enough to carry war to its logical conclusion would 
do much for its abolition. 

Broadly, thoughtful people are divided between 
those who believe war in the future to be inevitable, 
or not. He would be among the latter, confident 
that good was stronger than evil, that Christ’s 
promise held good, and that “the meek shall 
inherit the earth.” But that conviction did not 
prevent him holding that in the process of man’s 
development there was a place for force, and that 
sometimes it was “good for a nation’s soul to have 
its body thrashed.” I recall a conversation with 
Mr. T. C. Horsfall, when it was agreed that it was 
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a Christian duty to turn the left cheek when the © 
enemy hit the right, but that there came a time 
when, if he did not desist because converted by — 
gentleness, it was also a Christian duty to say, 
“Tt is bad for this fellow’s soul to go on hitting 
me. He must be taught, and I must reluctantly 
teach him, taking care that I don’t enjoy using his 
methods, and am ready to turn the other cheek 
the first moment he relents.” 

As the preacher in Westminster Abbey when the 
Queen’s Westminsters filled the transepts, Canon 
Barnett dealt with the sins which led to war, and 
mentioned “greed of territory, lust of rights, 
ignorant hero-worship, careless thinking, suspicious 
temper, faith in force,” and in almost prophetic 
words he foretold the conflict which such sins 
must needs provoke, and urged “ Christ’s followers 
to exalt the crucified virtues of gentleness, patience, 
earnestness and meekness. . . .” “God,” he said, 
“is with the humble, not with those who humiliate 
themselves by pride. War may still be right, but 
the Christian spirit can alone secure a lasting 
peace between people who must in the future live 
side by side. Personal righteousness must lead to 
peace and plenty, and without personal righteous- 
ness, peace and plenty are impossible. It is, then, 
for Christians with high hopes, with common long- 
ing for the time when none shall hurt or destroy, 
when none shall be sad or sorrowing, it is for 
Christians to be righteous.” 
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WE were very confident three years ago in the 

rightness of our position when we welcomed 
the new securities for peace. We are equally 
confident in it to-day, when reluctantly, and against 
our will, but with clear judgment and a clean 
conscience, we find ourselves involved with the 
whole strength of this Empire in this bloody 
arbitrament between might and right. The issue 
has passed out of the domain of argument into 
another field. But let me ask you, and through 
you the world outside, what would have been our 
condition as a nation to-day, if through timidity, 
or through a perverted calculation of self-interest, 
or through a paralysis of the sense of honour and 
duty, we had been base enough to be false to our 
word, and faithless to our friends? Our eyes 
would haye been turned at this moment with those 
of the whole civilised world to Belgium, a small 
State which has lived for more than seventy years 
under a several and collective guarantee, to which 
we, in common with Prussia and Austria, were 
parties. We should have seen, at the instance and 
by the action of two of those guaranteeing Powers, 
her neutrality violated, her independence strangled, 
her territory made use of as affording the easiest 
and most convenient road to a war of unprovoked 
aggression against France. We, the British 
people, should at this moment have been standing 
by, with folded arms and with such countenance 
as we could command, while this small and unpro- 
tected State, in defence of her vital liberties, made 
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a heroic stand against overweening and over- 
whelming force. We should have been admiring 
as detached spectators the siege of Liége, the 
steady and manful resistance of a small army, the | 
occupation of Brussels with all its splendid tradi- 
tions and memories, the gradual forcing back of 
the patriotic defenders of their fatherland to the 
ramparts of Antwerp, countless outrages suffered 
by them, buccaneering levies exacted from the 
unoffending civil population, and, finally, the 
greatest crime committed against civilisation and 
culture since the Thirty Years’ War, the sack of 
Louvain, with its buildings, its pictures, its unique 
library, its unrivalled associations, a shameless 
holocaust of irreparable treasures, lit up by blind 
barbarian vengeance. What account could we, 
the Government and the people of this country, 
have been able to render to the tribunal of our 
national conscience and sense of honour, if, in 
defiance of our plighted and solemn obligations, 
we had endured, and had not done our best to 
prevent, yes, to avenge, these intolerable wrongs? 
For my part, I say that sooner than be a silent 
witness, which means in effect a willing accomplice, 
to this tragic triumph of force over law, and of 
brutality over freedom, I would see this country 
of ours blotted out of the pages of history. 


The kt. Hon. H. H. Asquith. Froma 
Speech at the Guildhall, September 
4, 1914. 
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T is at this time of day wholly unnecessary to 
justify, still less to excuse, the part ‘that the 
Government of the United Kingdom has taken in 
this supreme crisis in our national affairs. There 
have been wars in the past in regard to which there 
has been among us diversity of opinion, uneasiness 
as to the wisdom of our diplomacy, anxiety as to 
the expediency of our policy, doubts as to the 
essential righteousness of our cause. That is not 
the case to-day. Even in the memorable struggle 
which we waged a hundred years ago against the 
domination of Napoleon, there was always a 
minority, respectable not merely in number, but 
in the sincerity and in the eminence of its adherents, 
which broke the front of our national unity. Again 
I say that is not the case to-day. We feel as a 
nation—or rather, I ought to say, speaking here 
and looking round upon our vast Empire in every 
quarter of the globe, as a family of nations—with- 
out distinction of creed or party, of race or climate, 
of class or section, that we are united in defending 
principles and in maintaining interests which are 
vital, not only to the British Empire, but to all 
that is worth having in our common civilisation 
and all that is worth hoping for in the future 
progress of mankind. 

What better or higher cause, whether we succeed 
or fail, and we are going not to fail but to succeed, 
what higher cause can arouse and enlist the best 
energies of a free people than to be engaged at 
one and the same time in the vindication of 
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international good faith, the protection of the 
weak against’ the violence of the strong, and in 
the assertion of the best ideals of all the free 
communities in all the ages of time and in every 
part of the world against the encroachments of 
those who believe, and who preach, and who 
practise the religion of force? ... 

Great indeed is the responsibility of those who 
allow their country—as we have done—to be drawn 
into such a welter, but there is one thing much 
worse than to take such a responsibility, and that 
is upon a fitting occasion to shirk it. Our record 
in the matter is clear. We strove up to the last 
moment for peace, and only when we were satisfied 
that the price of peace was the betrayal of other 
countries and the dishonour and degradation of 
our own did we take up the sword. 


The Rt. Hon. H. H. Asguith. Froma 
Speech in Dublin, September 25, 
1914. 


geese is no man in this room who has always 

regarded the prospects of engaging in a 
great war with greater reluctance, with greater 
repugnance, than I have done throughout the 
whole of my political life. There is no man, either 
inside or outside of this room, more convinced that 
we could not have avoided it without national 
dishonour. I am fully alive to the fact that when- 
ever a nation has been engaged in any war she 
has always invoked the sacred name of honour. 
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Many a crime has been committed in its name; 
there are some crimes being committed now. But, 
all the same, national honour is a reality, and any 
nation that disregards it is doomed. 

Why is our honour as a country involved in this 
war? Because, in the first place, we are bound 
in an honourable obligation to defend the inde- 
pendence, the liberty, the integrity of a small 
neighbour that has lived peaceably, but she could 
not have compelled us, because she was weak. 
The man who declines to discharge his debt 
because his creditor is too poor to enforce it, is 
a blackguard. We entered into this treaty, a 
solemn treaty, a full treaty, to defend Belgium and — 
her integrity. Our signatures are attached to the 
document. 

The kt. Hon. D. Lloyd George. From 
a Speech at the Queen’s Hall, 
London, September 19, 1914. 


HE United States have departed from the 
policy of isolation not from favour to one 

set of combatants against another, nor even from 
sympathy with one side against the other, real and 
strong though the sympathy with some of the 
Allies has been in large sections of the American 
people since the outbreak of the war. This has 
not been the motive that forced the tremendous 
national decision, but a growing conviction which 
gradually became settled, deep, and paramount, 
that this terrible war is a desperate and critical 
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struggle against something evil and intensely 
dangerous to moral law, to international good 
faith, to everything that is essential if different 
nations are to live together in the world in equal 
freedom and friendship. The will to power—it is 
a German phrase—has shown in the course of this 
war that it knows neither mercy, pity, nor limits. 
Militarism is one quality of it, and it stands for 
things that all democracies, if they wish to remain 
free and to be part of a world that is free, must 
hate. This conviction and a sense that the old 
barriers of the world are broken down by modern 
conditions, that the cause of humanity is one, and 
‘that no nation so great and free as the United — 
States could stand aside in this crisis without 
sacrificing its honour and losing its soul, are—so 
we believe—the real motive and cause of the 
decision of the United States. Democracies are 
reluctant to take such decisions until they are 
attacked or until their own material interests 
are directly and deeply involved, and the United 
States did not take the decision till German action 
in the war made it imperative ; but then they took 
it with a clearness, an emphasis, and a declaration 
of principle that will be one of the landmarks and 
shining examples of all human history. . . . 
Permanent peace has hitherto been an ideal; 
will a League of Nations or some concrete proposal 
of that kind become practicable after this war? 
Will the ideal come within the limits of practical, 
effective politics? This is too large a question to 
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be discussed here. My own hope and belief is 
that it will. This war will bring about a new order 
of things. In domestic affairs old questions will 
be swept off the board of politics by new problems 
and new questions, to which many of the old 
phrases, the old formulas and previous points of 
view will not be applicable, and new men will 
perhaps be needed to solve the new problems. 
And in international politics new ideas may prevail, 
and things hitherto impossible may become pos- 
sible. How much becomes possible will depend 
upon the change effected by the experience of this 
war, not so much in men’s heads as in their hearts 
and feelings, and this we shall not know fully till 
the millions of men who have fought at the front 
are settled at home again and take their places 
in civil and political life in free democracies. If 
the result of this war is to destroy in Germany the 
popularity of war—for before 1914 the prospect of 
war was popular, at any rate in books that were 
widely read there without resentment, if not with 
approval—if war is felt even in Germany to be 
hateful ; if as a result of this war men of all nations 
will desire in future to stamp out the first sign of 
war as they would a forest fire or the plague, then 
the world may have a peace and security that it 
has never yet known. If that is not the result, 
then the lot of mankind in this epoch of its history 
will be more desperate than in the darkest and 
most cruel ages, for civilised nations will prepare 
and perfect the destructive inventions of science, 
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and these will be used to the point of mutual 
extermination. Militarism and civilisation are now 
incompatible, and nations must attain some greater 
measure of international self-control than has 
previously been thought possible if civilisation is 
to progress or even to be preserved. .. . 

The root of the matter is, in President Wilson’s 
words: “A steadfast concert for peace can never 
be maintained except by a partnership of demo- 
cratic nations. No autocratic Government could 
be trusted to keep faith within it or observe its 
covenants. It must be a league of honour and 
partnership of opinion.” Let it be admitted that 
no such partnership will be complete or secure till 
Germany fulfils the conditions for it and is included 
in it; and when it is evident that at a peace 
conference table the Allies will meet German 
plenipotentiaries who will accept and share in 
letter and spirit, and will represent German autho- 
rity that also accepts and shares in letter and 
spirit, the views of national policy and the aspira- 
tions for the future of the world that are the matter 
of President Wilson’s public declarations, then 
there will rightly be the strongest movements here 
and in the Allied countries to discuss peace and 
to end the terrible destruction of life and all the 
horrors of war; but till this is so the war is and 
will remain on the part of the United States and 
the Allies a defensive war, a war to defend human 
liberty and free nations from present and future 
military aggression... . 
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If the millions of dear lives that have been 
given in this war are to have been given not in 
vain, if there is to be any lasting compensation for 
the appalling suffering of the last three years, the 
defeat of the Prussian will to power, however it 
is brought about, will not by itself be enough. 
Out of that defeat must come something construc- 
tive, some moral change in international relations, 
and the entry of the United States of America into 
the war, in the spirit and with the principles that 
have inspired their action, is an invaluable and, 
I trust, a sure and unconquerable guarantee that 
in the peace and after the peace these hopes will 
be realised, 


The Rt. Hon. Viscount Grey, From the 
Preface to America and Freedom. 


WE are now about to accept the gauge of battle 

with this natural foe to liberty, and shall, if 
necessary, spend the whole force of the nation to 
check and nullify its pretensions and powers, We 
are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of 
false pretence about them, to fight thus for the ulti- 
mate peace of the world and for the liberation of 
its peoples, the German people included ; for the 
rights of nations great and small and the privilege 
of men everywhere to choose their way of life and 
of obedience. The world must be made safe for 
democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
trusted foundations of political liberty. 
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We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire 
no conquest, no dominion. We seek no indem- 
nities for ourselves, no material compensation for 
the sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but 
one of the champions of the rights of mankind. 
We shall be satisfied when those have been made 
as secure as the faith and the freedom of the nation 
can make them. 

Just because we fight without rancour and with- 
out selfish objects, seeking nothing for ourselves 
but what we shall wish to share with all free 
peoples, we shall, I feel confident, conduct our 
operations as belligerents without passion and 
ourselves observe with proud punctilio the prin- 
ciples of right and of fair play we profess to be 
fighting for... . We enter this war only where 
we are clearly forced into it because there are no 
other means of defending our rights. 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct our- 
selves as belligerents in a high spirit of right and 
fairness because we act without animus, not in 
enmity toward a people or with the desire to bring 
any injury or disadvantage upon them, but only 
in armed opposition to an irresponsible Govern- 
ment which has thrown aside all considerations 
of humanity and of right and is running amuck... . 
There are, it may be, many months of fiery trial 
and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fearful thing to 
lead this great, peaceful people into war, into the 
most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilisation 
itself seeming to be in the balance. But right is 
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more precious than peace, and we shall fight for 
the things which we have always carried nearest 
to our hearts—for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in their 
own governments, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, for a universal dominion of right 
by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free. 

To such a task we can dedicate our lives and 
our fortunes, everything that we are and everything 
that we have, with the pride of those who know 
that the day has come when America is privileged 
to spend her blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth and happiness and the peace 
which she has treasured. God helping her, she 
can do no other. 


From Prestdent Wilson's Message to the 
Congress, April 2, 1917. 


QUE present and immediate task is to win the 

war, and nothing shall turn us aside from it 
until itis accomplished. Every power and resource 
we possess, whether of men or money or materials, is 
being devoted, and will continue to be devoted to 
that purpose until it is achieved. Those who 
desire to bring peace about before that purpose is 
achieved I counsel to carry their advice elsewhere. 
We will not entertain it. . . . Justice and equality 
of rights can be had only at a great price. We are 
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seeking permanent, not temporary foundations for 
the peace of the world, and must seek them candidly 
and fearlessly, as always the right will prove to be 
the expedient. What shall we do, then, to push 
this'great war of freedom and justice to its righteous 
conclusion? We must clear away with a thorough 
hand all impediments to success, and we must make 
every adjustment of law that will facilitate the full 
and free use of our whole capacity and force as a 
fighting unit. . . . Our whole attention and energy 
must be concentrated on the vigorous, rapid, and 
successful prosecution of the great task of winning 
the war. We can do this with all the greater zeal 
and enthusiasm because we know that for us this 
is a war of high principles, debased by no selfish 
ambition of conquest or spoliation, because we 
know and all the world knows that we have been 
forced into it to save the very institutions we live 
under from corruption and destruction. The pur- 
pose of the Central Powers strikes straight at the 
very heart of everything we believe in. Their 
methods of warfare have outraged every principle 
of humanity and of knightly honour. Their in- 
trigues have corrupted the very thought and spirit 
of many of our people. Their sinister and secret 
diplomacy has sought tc’ take our very territory 
away from us and dispute the Union of the States. 
Our safety would be at an end, our honour for ever 
sullied and brought into contempt, were we to 
permit their triumph. They are striking at the 
very existence of democracy and liberty. It js 
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because it is for us a war of high disinterested 
purpose, in which all the free peoples of the world 
are banded together for the vindication of right, a 
war for the preservation of our nation and of all 
that it has held dear, of principle and of purpose, 
that we feel ourselves doubly constrained to propose 
for its outcome only that which is righteous and of 
irreproachable intention for our foes as well as for 
our friends, The cause being just and holy, the 
settlement must be of like motive and quality. For 
this we can fight, but for nothing less noble or less 
worthy of ourtraditions. For this cause we entered 
the war, and for this cause will we battle until the 
last gun is fired. . . . A supreme moment of 
history has come. The eyes of the people have been 
opened and they see. The hand of God is laid 
upon the nations. He will show them favour, I 
devoutly believe, only if they rise to the heights of 
His own justice and mercy. 


From President Wilson’s Message to 
the Congress, December 4, 1917. 


si cas good things are sure to come out of 

this wicked war. The best of all will be 
peace. I belong to all the peace societies, and 
have observed that the men of peace used to 
speak with bated breath and walk with timid 
step, fearful of the glance of fighting men. But 
from this time forward, I predict that peace is 
going to be the most militant thing on this earth, 
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enforcing law and order with the high hand of 
authority, and trampling underfoot the petty 
majesties who would ever again try to develop 
great empires upon the dead bodies of poor work- 
ing men and simple peasants. Then shall we find 
humanity greater indeed than any part of it which 
may be called a nation. 


Samuel Harden Church (U.S.A.). From 
The American Verdict on the War. 


i Wisc iS an opportunity such as was never pre- 

sented to Christian nations before, of making 
a final decision between two courses. The one 
course is that the nations should acquiesce in war 
as a necessity and should continue to burden them- 
selves with the provision of gigantic armaments 
wherewith to defend themselves against one 
another, each living always in an alarm of attack 
from some aggressive Power. 

The other course is to try to form, after this war 
is over, a combination among peace-loving peoples, 
each of which will pledge itself to settle contro- 
versies by means of arbitration or conciliation 
instead of by war, and will undertake to assist 
any other nation within the combination which is 
attacked by a State that has refused to arbitrate 
a controversy. 


The Right Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M. 
From the Preface to After the War, 
by T. Henley, M.P. (N.S. Wales). 
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N OW this realisation of God as Father, and at 

the same time as Evolver, is the obvious 
Justification for the continuance to the bitter end 
of this sanguinary war, and a source of mental 
peace while we are in the throes of it. 

This war is a severe climax in evolution, the 
evolution of Freedom, recognition of the oneness 
of the race, and general peace. ... Peace! Can 
peace come out of war? Well, the devilry and 
destruction of this war will awaken the conscience 
of the whole world to realise that war is hell, and 
militarism murder, and to resolve that wars shall 
cease and arbitration take their place. There will 
be a universal and mighty revulsion of feeling 
against war when this horror is past. But war is, 
in another sense, the evolutionary sense, the road 
to peace. . . . This is no contradiction of the mis- 
translated angels’ anthem. In the Greek the 
words are “ Peace on earth to men of good will.” 
This is the ideal. When “men of good will,” 
which means when all men are using their wills to 
realise their oneness through the Immanence of 
the Infinite Spirit, there will be peace on earth. 

Meanwhile to assume the attainment of an ideal, 
and to act as though it were attained, though you 
know it is not, is mere foolishness in all planes of 
human life. Evolution has not passed the warring 
stage. For young Christian men to hesitate to 
offer themselves for the service of their country on 
the plea that war is unchristian is to confuse what 
is ideally desirable with what is practically possible. 
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To assume that a student who will one day attain 
high honours as a mathematician can deal with 
the differential calculus while he is still mastering 
the rule of three would be to confuse his mind and 
ruin his education. To assume nationally that 
the ideal of the angels’ anthem is attained, and to 
refuse to fight the Lord’s evolution battle, is to 
misunderstand the universal law of the Immanent 
Mind, ... The Spirit of God strikes at wrong 
through true men’s hands. The law of the Spirit 
of God is the law of evolution, and the law of 
evolution, in all the spheres of livingness, from 
the growth of a seed to the improvement of a race, 
is war ; struggle against opposing environment. 
So be optimists, banish fear, be apostles of 
optimism, hold the issues of this perilous juncture 
constantly into the Divine Presence, recognise 
that this nation is honoured by being the vehicle 
of the Spirit of evolution which is uplifting the 
race. The secret of optimism is the mental effort 
to abide in conscious oneness with the Supreme 
Power, the Infinite Immanent Mind evolving a 
perfect purpose. When you are thus mentally 
abiding in the “Secret place of the Most High” 
you live above all “happenings ” whatever may be 
their soul-harrowing cost. Moreover this attitude 
benefits the community, for it makes a thought- 
atmosphere. It is beginning to be recognised, as 
a fact in mental science, that thoughts do produce 
vibrations, helpful or harmful. When many are 
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thinking from the basis of conscious oneness with 
the Infinite Mind their combined thoughts have a 
direct influence in shaping conditions and events. 
This is called by some “mass-suggestion,” by 
others the “ psychology of crowds”; we call it the 
prayer of faith. I cannot define its operation, but 
it is certain that the machinery of events does 
move in the direction of strong and combined 
human thinking. 


Archdeacon Wilberforce. From The 
Purpose of God. 


"THE purposes of the Almighty are perfect, and 
must prevail, though we erring mortals may 
fail to accurately perceive them in advance. We 
hoped for a happy termination of this terrible war 
long before this; but God knows best, and has 
ruled otherwise. We shall yet acknowledge His 
wisdom, and our own error therein. Meanwhile 
we must work earnestly in the best lights He gives 
us, trusting that so working still conduces to the - 
great ends He ordains. Surely He intends some 
great good to follow this mighty convulsion, which 
no mortal could make, and no mortal could stay. 


Abraham Lincoln. From a letter dated 
Washington, September 4, 1864, 
and written to Mrs. Eliza P. 
Gurney, a leader among the 
Quakers, who had appealed to 
the President to bring the War of 
the Rebellion to an end. 
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Though love repine, and reason chafe, 
There comes a voice without reply, — 
“Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


This war has awakened in the nation a sense 
of oneness and a recognition of the privilege and 
duty of self-sacrifice. Our men at the front have 
manifested a heroism little short of divine. The 
awakening of this sense of the oneness of the race 
has destroyed social distinctions. . . . Throughout 
the country there is a rallying to spirit and an 
ignoring of the lower self. The shock of the war 
is gradually making a whole nation of a populace 
which was separated into antagonistic groups; and 
all classes have been brought closer to one another. 


Archdeacon Wilberforce. 


The stern hand of fate has scourged us to an 
elevation where we can see the great everlasting 
things that matter for a nation; the great peaks of 
honour we had forgotten—duty and patriotism, clad 
in glittering white; the great pinnacle of sacrifice 
pointing like a rugged finger to Heaven. 


: The Rt. Hon, D. Lioyd George. 


Cy of the consoling surprises of this war is 

the unlooked for and, so to speak, universal 
heroism which it has revealed among all nations 
taking part in it... . We realise with amazement 
that until to-day we had but an incomplete and 
inaccurate idea of man’s courage. We looked 
upon it as an exceptional virtue and one which 
is the more admired as being also the rarer the 
further we go back in history. ... Nowadays, 
everything is changed. . . . We should never have 
believed that man’s nerves could resist so great a 
trial. The nerves of the bravest man are tempered 
to face death for the space of a second, but not 
to live in the hourly expectation of death and 
nothing else. Heroism was once a sharp and 
rugged peak, reached for a moment but quitted 
forthwith, for mountain peaks are not inhabitable. 
To-day it is a boundless plain, as uninhabitable as 
the peaks ; but we are not permitted to descend 
from it. And so, at the very moment when man 
appeared most exhausted and enervated by the 
comforts and vices of civilisation, at the moment 
when he was happiest and, therefore, most selfish, 
when, possessing the minimum of faith and vainly 
seeking a new ideal, he seemed least capable of 
sacrificing himself for an idea of any kind, he finds 
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himself suddenly confronted with an unprece- 
dented danger, which he is almost certain that the 
most heroic nations of history would not have 
faced, nor even dreamed of facing, whereas he 
does not even dream that it is possible to do aught 
but face it. ... If it be true, as I believe, that 
humanity is worth just as much as the sum total 
of latent heroism which it contains, then we may 
declare that humanity was never stronger nor 
more exemplary than now, and that it is at this 
moment reaching one of its highest points and 
capable of braving everything and hoping every- 
thing. And itis for this reason that, despite our 
present sadness, we are entitled to congratulate 
ourselves and to rejoice. 


Maurice Maeterlinck. From The 
Wrack of the Storm. 


HERE is an aspect of war in which many noble 
natures, when the cause is deemed worthy, 
have found its justification. If it displays the 
most hideous side of our being, its capacity for 
ruthlessness and savagery, for brutal passion and 
excess, it also calls forth virtues of endurance, 
loyalty, obedience, courage, sacrifice, incalculably 
beyond our ordinary life. Here are the notes of 
man’s sonship, however they may sound now 
jangled and out of tune. In sudden emergencies 
men reach at a moment’s notice heights of self- - 
surrender, which in the opportunities of our 
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common days they might never have achieved. 
There are tests of character, there are conquests 
of temptation, there are victories in trial, there are 
triumphs over suffering, there are ascensions above 
selfishness, upon a scale of dignity, of radiant 
nobleness, of heroic enterprise, which God may 
indeed discern in the loving and lowly fulfilment 
of home duty, but which do not reveal themselves 
to the outward eye, 


J. £stlin Carpenter, M.A., D.Litt. 
From an Address on Asfects of 
fatherhood. 


H E knows the British character very imperfectly 

who does not see that the qualities in which 
it is unsurpassed among the races of mankind are 
those with which it meets adversity and confronts 
the darkest night. Within a few days of the report 
that our soldiers were falling back from Mons, the 
old cry “ Your king and country need you” went 
through the land with a new thrill, and hundreds 
of thousands of free men leapt to the relief of 
the flag. 

There has been nothing like it in the history of 
any nation. And it is hard to say which is the 
more moving manifestation of that moment in the 
great drama of the war—the spontaneous response 
of the poor who sprang forward to defend their 
country, though they had no more material 
property in it than the right to as much of its soil 
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as would make their graves, or the splendid reply 
of the rich whose lands were an age-long posses- 


sion, and often the foundation of their titles and 
honours. 


Hall Caine. From The Drama of 
Three. Hundred and Sixty-five 
Days. 


‘THE war has, at least, shown how man can die 

for man. The old story of love even unto 
death has never been so overpoweringly exempli- 
fied. Whatever history has to say of the leaders 
of European policy, it will raise a deathless record 
to the self-sacrificing spirits who, in all the nations, 
gave themselves to a Supreme Cause. It will 
remain with those who come after them to articu- 
late expression to that one, universal undivided 
Cause. Isnot their unspeakable legacy of heroism 


to us a cry for a holier brotherhood and a deeper 
Faith ? 


W. Whitaker, B.A. From an Address 
on ls our Faith Shaken ? 


> 


‘HIS ONLY WAY 


I STOOD to-day high on the Downs 
And talked long with a shepherd lad ; 
I found him pondering by his sheep, 
Motionless, staring-eyed, and sad. 
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But, leaning on his Pyecombe crook— 
Long polished by his father’s hand— 
He told, with slow-tongued eagerness, 
This love tale of his Sussex land : 


“Me and my mate, Dick, loved a girl, 
But he was always down at plough, 
And in and out the village, like, 
And—well, he ’listed, anyhow ; 


While I bides up here ‘long me sheep ; 
And our girl, though she liked us two 
Equal it seemed, she took his ring-— 
As, sure, she’d right enough to do. 


Well, Dick he fought and met his death 
Somewheres in Flanders, so ’tis said ; 
And I can’t go to her, I feels, 

Because of Dick there lying dead. 


They do tell she gets pine and thin, 
And mopes and mourns that bitterly, 
But I can’t go and say a word, 
Because he died for her, you see. 


And day by day I sees it more— 

I’ve pieced it all out clear and plain— 
As I must go like Dick has gone, 
Afore I looks at her again. 


Old wall-eyed Bob, there, ’ll pine awhile, 
And listen, maybe, for my call ; 
And master, he’ll be proper mad, 
With lambing coming on, and all. 
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But there ’tis, and there ain’t two ways: 
He went, and ’tis the only thing ; 
Else I shall grow to hate the hill 
And get ashamed o’ shepherding. 


That there’s her window down below, 
Aside the copse, where I could see 
(It seems a score 0’ years agone) 
Our girl stand waving up to me, 


Come Sunday, then, I’ll list for sure 
(The same as you done, Dick old lad !) 
Then, if I gets back, I can go 

Fair like, and face her proud and glad.” 


flabberton Lulham. From The Other 
Side of Silence. 


N Christendom there is only one virtue, and only 
one vice. That virtue is unselfishness, and its 
opposite is of course selfishness. All particular 
virtues are merely varieties of this essential seed, 
and all specific vices are really forms of self- 
indulgence. The finest unselfishness of all is the 
determination to count your own life and safety as 
of no value whatsoever in the face of circumstances 
which require that you should lay it down. That 
is a positive, not a negative, form of unselfishness. 
It isn’t that you don’t value life and safety. Of 
course you do. Christ did. Only you value 
victory more. That Christ did also. And hereby 
He won victory. His triumph was through death. 
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This is the crowning form of unselfishness, the 
soldier’s ideal and Christ’s accomplishment. 


It may be worth while to show that even what 
are ordinarily regarded as the impossible extremes 
of Christ’s teaching do not fail to find an echo in 
your heart. ‘‘Love your enemies.” That sounds 
strange advice to a soldier. “ What! love Fritz? 
Come on, you’re joking now!” Nota bit. Iam 
quite serious. Incidentally we needn’t, as we do at 
present, make the injunction sound impossible by a 
mistranslation of Christ’s words. The word our 
Lord here used for love does not mean the love of 
a man for his wife. You can’t order any one to 
love in that sense. All that the word does mean 
is really contained in the phrase, “ Be charitably 
disposed towards.” 


“Carry on, Thomas Atkins.” You've got your 
faults, and some of them are bad ones, but your 
Mother Country has taught you one thing which, 
in the heat of battle, when men act on instinct, and 
not on forethought, shows itself as plain as gold. 
That quality is British justice and British mercy, 
which is exactly what our Lord meant by the 
phrase, ‘“ Love your enemies,” and if I felt as certain 
you had got all the Christian qualities, as I know 
that you have got and will show these—I’d sign 
your pass for heaven right away. 

Rev. E. C. Crosse, C.F, DuS.O. From 
The God of Battles. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, like all moral 
and social reformers, believed in the nobility 
of human nature. She had seen in the hospital 
wards at Scutari, and in the trenches before 
Sebastopol, the heroism of which the common 
soldier was capable. She refused to believe that 
the vices to which he was prone were inherent in 
his nature. “I have never been able to join,” she 
wrote to Lady Verney from Scutari (March, 1856), 
‘in the popular cry about the recklessness, sensu- 
ality, and helplessness of the soldiers. On the 
contrary, I should say (and perhaps few women 
have ever seen more of the manufacturing and 
agricultural classes of England than I have before 
I came out here) that I have never seen so teach- 
able and helpful a class as the Army generally. 
Give them opportunity, promptly and securely, to 
send money home, and they will use it. Give them 
schools and lectures, and they will come to them. 
Give them books and games and amusements, and 
they will leave off drinking. Give them suffering, 
and they will bear it. Give them work, and they 
will do it. I had rather have to do with the Army 
generally than with any other class I have ever 
attempted to serve.” ... The good manners, 
no less than the uncomplaining heroism of the 
common soldier, made an indelible impression 
upon the Lady-in-Chief. 
It was out of her experiences in the Crimean 
War that grew her love for the British soldier, to 
whose health, care, and comfort, at home and in 
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India, she was to devote many years of her long 
life. In extreme old age, when failing powers 
were not equally alert to every call... the old 
light would ever come into her eye, and the falter- 
ing mind would instantly stand at attention, upon 
the slightest reference to the British soldier. 


From Zhe Life of Florence Nightingale, 
by Sir Edward Cook. 


S it true or untrue that long habituation to the 
seeing or inflicting of pain and death, that 
the mere sights and sounds of the trenches tend 
with time to brutalise men, and will make them 
callous when they return to civil life? Do men 
grow hard and violent in this furnace after a while, 
and will the national character suffer thereby in 
the future? The General denies it strongly. 

“T see no signs of it. The kindness of the men 
to each other, to the wounded, whether British or 
German, to the French civilians, especially the 
women and children, is as marked as it ever was. 
It is astonishing the good behaviour of the men 
in these French towns; it is the rarest thing in 
the world to get a complaint.” . . . The whole hor- 
rible process of war has zo¢ brutalised the British 
soldier ; he still remains human and warm-hearted 
through it all, protected morally by the ideal he 
willingly serves. 


“T do not find it easy,” writes a chaplain at the 
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front who knows his men and has shared all the 
dangers of their life, “ to give incidents and sayings. 
I could speak of the courage of the wounded 
brought in after battle. How many times has one 
heard them telling the doctor to attend to others 
before themselves! I could tell you of a very 
shy and nervous boy, who, after an attack, dug, 
himself alone, with his entrenching tool, a little 
trench, under continuous fire, up which trench he 
afterwards crept backwards and forwards carrying 
ammunition to an advanced post. Or of another 
who sat beside a wounded comrade for several 
hours under snipers’ fire, and somehow built him 
a slight protection until night fell and rescue came. 
Such incidents are merely specimens of thousands 
which are never known. Indeed it is the heroism 
of adZ the men aé/ the time which has left the 
most lasting impression on my mind after thirteen 
months at the war. No one can conceive the 
strain which the daily routine of trench life 
entails, unless one has been among the men. 
They never show the slightest sign of unwilling- 
ness, and they do what they are told when and 
where they are told without questioning; no 
matter what the conditions or dangers, they come 
up smiling and cheery through it all—full of 
‘grouse,’ perhaps, but that is the soldier’s privi- 
lege!” ... “It is, I think, what we all are feel- 
ing, and are so proud of—this unbreakable spirit 
of self-sacrifice in the daily routine of trench 
warfare. We are proud of it because it is the 
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highest of all forms of self-sacrifice, for it is not 
the act of a moment when the blood is up, or the 
excitement of battle is at fever-heat—but it is 
demanded of the soldier day in and day out, and 
shown by him coolly and deliberately, day in and 
day out, with death always at hand. We are 
proud of it, too, because it is so surely a sign of 
the magnificent oral of our troops—and moral is 
going to play a very leading part as the war pro- 
ceeds. ... What is inspiring this splendid dis- 
regard of self is partly the certainty that the Cause 
is Right, partly it is a hidden joy of conscience 
which makes them know that they would be un- 
happy if they were not doing their bit—and partly 
(I am convinced of this too) it is a deepening 
faith in their religion, and its Founder—the Man 
of Sorrows, Who suffered for men.” 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward. ¥rom 
Lngland’s Effort. 


$e [the men] do heroic things daily, which 

in a lesser war would have won the Victoria 
~ Cross, but in this war are commonplaces. They 
know themselves re-born in soul, and are dimly 
aware that the world is travailing toward new birth 
with them. They are still very human, men who 
end their letters with a row of crosses which stand 
for kisses. They are not dehumanised by war; 
the kindliness and tenderness of their natures are 
unspoiled by all their daily traffic in horror. But 
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they have won their souls ; and when the days of 
peace return, these men will take with them to the 
civilian life a tonic strength and nobleness which 
will arrest and extirpate the decadence of society 
with the saving salt of valour and of faith. 


W. J. Dawson. From the Introduc- 
tion to Khaki Courage, by 
Coningsby Dawson. 


Bias after day come streams of letters from the 

front, odd stories, fragments of diaries, and 
the like ; full of the small intimate facts which 
reveal character, and almost with one accord they 
show that these men have not fallen, but risen... . 
They were not originally a set of men chosen for 
their peculiar qualities. They were just our ordi- 
nary fellow-citizens, the men you meet on a crowded 
pavement. There was nothing jto suggest that 
their conduct in common life was better than that 
of their neighbours. Yet now, under the stress of 
war, having a duty before them that is clear and 
unquestioned and terrible, they are daily doing 
nobler things than we most of us have ever had 
the chance of doing, things which we hardly dare 
hope that we might be able to do. I am not 
thinking of the rare achievements that win a V.C. 
or a Cross of the Legion of Honour, but of the 
common necessary heroism of the average men ; 
the long endurance, the devoted obedience, the 
close-banded life in which self-sacrifice is the 
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normal rule, and all men may be forgiven except 
the man who saves himself at the expense of his 
comrade. I think of the men who share their last 
biscuits with a starving peasant, who help wounded 
comrades through days and nights of horrible 
retreat ; who give their lives to save mates or 
officers. Or I think again of the expressions on 
faces that I have seen or read about, something 
alert and glad and self-respecting in the eyes of 
those who are going to the front, and even of the 
wounded who are returning. .. . Human nature 
is a mysterious thing, and man finds his weal and 
woe not in the obvious places. To have some- 
thing before you, clearly seen, which you know you 
must do, and can do, and will spend your utmost 
strength and perhaps your life in doing, that is 
one form at least of very high happiness, and one 
that appeals—the facts prove it—not only to saints 
and heroes but to average men. Doubtless the 
few who are wise enough and have enough imagi- 
nation may find opportunity for that same happi- 
ness in everyday life, but in war ordinary men find 
it. This is the inward triumph which lies at the 

heart of the great tragedy. 
Professor Gilbert Murray. From How 
can War ever be Right? (Oxford 

Pamphlet). 
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A typical young Canadian ts speaking of the 
English who introduced them to the trenches :— 


“a M~» they were kind to us!” and that he said 

to me not once but fifty times. “Kind!” 
An unexpected word to hear right in the midst of 
War and shells and fighting and fierce struggle 
for a yard of ground. And yet the thing he made 
me feel above all other things, I think, was that 
amidst the fierceness there is consideration. Men 
out. there, down at bed-rock of danger and dis- 
comfort, show each other kindness. They share. 
Those who know, share knowledge. Those who 
are brave, share courage. Men share their lives 
with one another. Those who are last come first 
—the first most willingly come last. In danger 
and discomfort they are one... . 

“You folks back here at home all think it’s 
charging and recklessness and rush and feeling 
nothing. Well, it isn’t. Don’t you see that it’s 
far finer just the way it is? The men are scared 
to death and cheery. They’re frightened stiff, and 
yet they do the things. God knows they haven’t 
much to joke about, and yet they’re cheery all the 
time. The men—-they’re fine! You never saw 
the like of them. They’re brave, they’re frightened 
and they have the courage of the devil, they do 
the things. What they do/ Oh, they’re——’ 
He hesitated for the word. ‘ They’re irresistible. 
They're fine... .” 

“The things they'll do——” He turned and 
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looked full at me, and in his eyes was knowledge 
bought with flesh and blood, wisdom and grief. 
“Think of a fellow with his leg blown off, just 
lying there and waiting. And when the stretcher- 
bearers come at last, think of his saying, ‘Leave 
me, there’s lots of fellows worse—take them.’ 
There’s lots like that. Or take a man, a bad ’un, 
drunk, profane, always in trouble. One that would 
fire right off the handle. Take it one day when 
bombs were falling in like hell on us, and men 
were dying there like flies, and there were stretcher- 
bearers wanted, take it a chap like that came up 
and volunteered. Take it he knew enough to give 
first aid, brought in the wounded—worked. And 
take it that when a shell was coming, then he 
threw himself atop of two of ’em and saved them. 
Think of it, just a man like that—— ” 

He stopped and looked away from me. 

“ Oh,” I said, “he wasn’t killed?” 

“Sure he was killed. He knew he would be 
killed. That’s only one of thousands that you 
never hear of.” ... “You asked me where the 
fascination was,” he said. ‘Well, there’s the 
fascination, if you want to know—the sharing. 
And the grand equality.” He looked at me in- 
tently. ‘Out there it’s mud and rain in winter, 
and it’s heat and sand in summer, and it’s noise 
and suffering and wounds and blood. But there’s 
the sharing. It’s waste—but we’re all in it just 
together.” He stopped and searched for words to 
say it with. ‘ Out there’s the only time I’ve ever 
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known the way it feels to be all just the same. 
Equal. That’s where war is grand.” He threw 
his smoked-out cigarette away. ‘“We’re all 
soldiers there. We're equal. Every man has got 
his chance—to die.” 

He stood up—big, strong, powerful—a bit of his 
own virgin wilderness come to life and walking. 

“There,” he said, “you have it. That’s the 
fascination. Back here it’s pretty and it’s nice 
and comfortable, but we’re not the same as one 
another. We don’t want to share. And when 
you get out there it’s horrible and terrible and 
wicked too, but you can share and die and be as 
good as any man. Out there we help and want 
to, that’s what makes the difference. And when 
you've been all through it and you’ve come back 
home and think it over, the——” He looked at 
me. His eyes were clear again. His mouth was 
set. “Well, when you’re through, by God, it’s 
worth it.” 


J. G. Sime. From Canada Chaps. 


[™ asking myself again if there isn’t some new 

fineness of spirit which will develop from this 
war and survive it. In London, at a distance 
from all this tragedy of courage, I felt that I had 
slipped back to a lower plane ; a kind of flabbiness 
was creeping into my blood—the old selfish fear 
of life and love of comfort. It’s odd that out here, 
where the fear of death should supplant the fear - 
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of life, one somehow rises into a contempt for 
everything which is not bravest. “There’s no 
doubt that the call for sacrifice, and perhaps the 
supreme sacrifice, can transform men into a 
nobility of which they themselves are unconscious. 
That’s the most splendid thing of all, that they 
themselves are unaware of their fineness... . I 
never before appreciated as I do to-day the latent 
capacity for big-hearted endurance that is in the 
heart of every man. Here are apparently quite 
ordinary chaps—chaps who washed, liked theatres, 
loved kiddies and sweethearts, had a zest for life— 
they’re bankrupt of all pleasures except the supreme 
pleasure of knowing that they’re doing the ordinary 
and finest thing of which they are capable. There 
are millions to whom the mere consciousness of 
doing their duty has brought an heretofore un- 
experienced peace of mind. For myself, I was 
never happier than I am at present; there’s a 
novel zip added to life by the daily risks and the 
knowledge that at last you’re doing something into 
which no trace of selfishness enters. One can 
only die once; the chief concern that matters is 
how, and not when you die. . . . Nothing that is 
noblest that the Greeks taught is unpractised by 
the simplest men out here to-day. They may die 
childless, but their example will father the imagi- 
nation of all the coming ages. These men, in the 
noble indignation of a great ideal, face a worse 
hell than the most ingenious of fanatics ever 
planned or plotted. . . . Bodies may die, but the 
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spirit of England grows greater as each new soul 
speeds upon its way... . 

No matter what the cost and how many of us 
have to give our lives, this war must be so finished 
that war may be for ever at an end. 

Coningsby Dawson. From Khaki 
Courage. 


EVER doubt, it is a holy war in which you 

are engaged. Since it is a war for Freedom 

and Justice and Righteous dealing between nations, 
for the plighted word, for the idea of Eternal Right 
as against the idea that Might is Lord and King— 
since it is these things it is God’s Kingdom for 
which you are fighting. Abraham Lincoln was 
asked during the American Civil War whether he 
felt sure that God was on his side, and he answered, 
that he hoped at any rate he was on God’s side. 
So it is with England. God has given her the 
noble task of fighting for the liberty of Europe and 
for the future of civilisation. It is God’s war for 
Right against Wrong to which you have given 
yourselves. . . . All history is the record of men 
and nations rising up in some way or other to fight — 
the foul things of lust and greed and lies and 
selfishness. The present war. with Germany is 
simply one chapter in that age-long record. Sad 
and shocking as is this war, wicked in its origin 
and wicked above all wickedness in many of its 
phases, my clear and strong conviction remains 
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that it is not outside the will and purpose of God. 
Like many of the apparently destructive and dis- 
orderly forces of nature which are yet held within 
the wide compass of natural law, so this fearful 
scourge from which all the world is suffering is 
held within the all-embracing rule of God. 


Joseph Wood. From an Address given 
in camp, and also to a company of 
convalescent soldiers on The Way- 
Jare from which there is no Dis- 
charge. 


BE sure that you are doing God’s work as much 

when you are handling a musket or laying a 
gun in your country’s battles, as when you are 
bearing frost and hunger in the trenches, and pain 
and weakness on a sick-bed. 

For the Lord Jesus Christ is not only the Prixzce 
of Peace; He is the Prince of War too. He is 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of armies ; and who- 
soever fights in a just war, against tyrants and 
oppressors, he is fighting on Christ’s side, and 
Christ is fighting on his side ; Christ is his Captain 
and his Leader, and hecan be in no better service. 
Be sure of it ; for the Bible tells you so. The old 
wars of Abraham against the robber-kings; of 
Joshua against the Canaanites ; of David against 
the Philistines ; of Hezekiah against the Assyrians ; 
of the Maccabees against the Greeks—all tell the 
soldier the same brave news, that he is doing God’s 
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work, and that God’s blessing is on him, when he 
fights in a just cause. And you are fighting in a 
just cause, if you are fighting for freedom and law. 
If to you God gives the noble work of fighting for 
the liberty of Europe, God will reward you accord- 
ing as you do that work like men. You will be 
fighting in that everlasting war which is in heaven ; 
in God’s everlasting war against all injustice and 
wrong, the Captain and Leader whereof is the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself. Believe that—for the 
Bible tells it you. You must think of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, not merely as a sufferer, but as a 
warrior; not merely as the Man of Sorrows 
(blessed as that thought is), but as the Lord of 
Hosts—the God of armies—the King who executes 
justice and judgment in the earth, who has sworn 
vengeance against all unrighteousness and wrong, 
and will destroy the wicked with the breath of His 
mouth. You must think of Him as the God of the 
fatherless and the widow ; but you must think of 
Him, too, as the God of the sailor and the soldier, 
the God of duty, the God of justice, the God of 
vengeance, the God to whom your colours were 
solemnly offered, and His blessing on them prayed 
for, when they were given to your regiment. . . . 
It is a glorious truth that he who fights for Queen 
and country in a just cause, is fighting not only in 
the Queen’s army, but in Christ’s army, and that 
he shall in no wise lose his reward. . . . Believe 
that you are sharing in the everlasting war which 
the Lord Jesus wages against all sin, and cruelty, 
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and wrong—in which He will never draw bridle- 
rein, or sheath His sword, till He has put all 
enemies under His feet, and swept all oppression, 
injustice, and wickedness off the face of the earth 
God has given Him. . . . Remember then, always, 
our Lord Jesus Christ is the pattern of a perfect 
warrior, whether by land or sea; and if you be 
like Him, and fighting ot only on His side, but as 
fle likes to see you fight, that is, righteously and 
mercifully against the tyrants of the earth—what 
harm can happen to you? 

Charles Kingsley. From an Address 
written and sent out to the troops 
before Sebastopol, in the winter 
of 1855. 


OU are living in the greatest time of human 
history. You are confronted by the greatest 
opportunity God ever gave to any human individual 
to help his fellow-men, to help poor, staggering 
humanity to a new and brighter future. If you 
do not do your duty now your conscience all your 
life will trouble you. If you do not do your duty 
now you never will be able to hold up your head 
among your fellow freemen in the days to come. 
To the working men among you this must especially 
appeal, for to the working men this war, the 
winning of this war, means a new world, better 
conditions, a higher order. 
The working man who fights in this cause is 
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fighting for all those ideals which the labour move- 
ment in all parts of the world, in Germany as 
much as elsewhere, has stood for since the days 
of its beginning. 


Li.-Gen. the Rt. Hon. F. C. Smuts, 
P.C., K.C., 1.L.A. (To the young 
American who has not enlisted, but 
is eligible for service.) From War- 
time Speeches. 


WOv are undertaking a great duty. The heart 

of the whole country is with you. Everything 
that you do will be watched with the deepest 
interest and with the deepest solicitude, not only 
by those who are near and dear to you, but by the 
whole nation besides. For this great war draws 
us all together, makes us all comrades and brothers, 
as all true Americans felt themselves to be when 
we first made good our national independence. 
The eyes of all the world will be upon you, because 
you are in some special’ sense the soldiers of 
freedom. Let it be your pride, therefore, to show 
all men everywhere not only what good soldiers 
you are, but also what good men you are, keeping 
yourselves fit and straight in everything and pure 
and clean through and through. Let us set for 
ourselves a standard so high that it will be a glory 
to live up to it, and then let us live up to it and 
add a new laurel to the crown of America. My 
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affectionate confidence goes with you in every 
battle and every test. God keep and guide you ! 
President Walson’s Message to the 
Soldiers of the National Army. 


ENVY you young people your youth. They 
have put up the age limit for the army, but I 
march, I am sorry to say, a good many years even 
beyond that. But still our turn will come. It is 
a great opportunity. It only comes once in many 
centuries to the children of men. For most gene- 
rations sacrifice comes in drab weariness of spirit 
to men. It has come to-day to you; it has come 
to-day to us all, in the form of the glow and thrill 
of a great movement for liberty, that impels millions 
throughout Europe to the same end. It is a great 
war for the emancipation of Europe from the 
thraldom of a military caste, which has cast its 
shadow upon two generations of men, and which 
has now plunged the world into a welter of blood- 
shed. Some have already given their lives. There 
are some who have given more than their own 
lives. They have given the lives of those who are 
dear to them. I honour their courage, and may 
God be their comfort and their strength. 

But their reward is at hand. Those who have 
fallen have consecrated deaths. They have taken 
their part in the making of anew Europe, a new 
world. I can see signs of its coming in the glare 
of the battlefield. The people will gain more by 
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this struggle in all lands than they comprehend 
at the present moment. It is true they will be rid 
of the menace to their freedom. But that is not 
all. There is something infinitely greater and 
more enduring which is emerging already out of 
this great conflict ; a new patriotism, richer, nobler, 
more exalted than the old. I see a new recog- 
nition amongst all classes, high and low, shedding 
themselves of selfishness ; a new recognition that 
the honour of a country does not depend merely 
on the maintenance of its glory in the stricken 
field, but in protecting its homes from distress as 
well. It is a new patriotism, it is bringing a new 
outlook for all classes. A great flood of luxury 
and of sloth which has submerged the land is 
receding, and a new Britain is appearing. We 
can see for the first time the fundamental things 
that matter in life and that have been obscured 
from our vision by the tropical growth of prosperity. 

May I tell you, in a simple parable, what I think 
this war is doing for us? I know a valley in North 
Wales, between the mountains and the sea—a 
beautiful valley, snug, comfortable, sheltered by 
the mountains from all the bitter blasts. It was 
very enervating, and I remember how the boys 
were in the habit of climbing the hills above the 
village to have a glimpse of the great mountains 
in the distance and to be stimulated and freshened 
by the breezes which came from the hilltops, and 
by the great spectacle of that great valley. 

We have been living in a sheltered valley for 
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generations. We have been too comfortable, too 
indulgent, many, perhaps, too selfish. And the 
stern hand of fate has scourged us to an elevation 
where we can see the great everlasting things that 
matter for a nation; the great peaks of honour 
we had forgotten—duty and patriotism, clad in 
glittering white; the great pinnacle of sacrifice 
pointing like a rugged finger to Heaven. We shall 
descend into the valleys again, but as long as the 
men and women of this generation last they will 
carry in their hearts the image of these great 
mountain peaks, whose foundations are unshaken 
though Europe rock and sway in the convulsions 
of a great war. 
The Rt. Hon. D, Lloyd George. From 
a Speech at the Queen’s Hall, 
London, September 19, 1914. 


FOR my own part I am more proud of Great 
Britain than ever in my life before, and that 
largely because, in spite of this froth or scum that 
sometimes floats on the surface, she is fundamentally 
true to her great traditions, and treads steadily 
underfoot those elements which, if they had control, 
would depose us from being a nation of “ white 
men,” of rulers, of gentlemen, and bring us to the 
level of the enemy whom we denounce, or of the 
“lesser breeds without the law.” 
Probably many of us have learned only through 
this war how much we loved our country. That 
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love depends, of course, not mainly on pride, but 
on old habit and familiarity, on neighbourliness 
and memories of childhood. Yet, mingling with 
that love for our old country, I do feel a profound 
pride. I am proud of our response to the Empire’s 
call—a response absolutely unexampled in history, 
five million men and more gathering from the ends 
of the earth ; subjects of the British Empire coming 
to offer life and limb for the Empire, not because 
they were subjects, but because they were free and 
willed to come. I am proud of our soldiers and 
our sailors, our invincible sailors ! 

. . « | am proud of our men in the workshop and 
the factory ; proud of our men, and almost more 
proud of our women—working one and all, day 
after day, with constant overtime, and practically 
no holidays, for the most part demanding no trade 
safeguards, and insisting on no conditions, but 
giving freely to the common cause all that they 
have to give. 

I am proud of our political leaders and civil 
administrators, proud of their resource, their devo- 
tion, their unshaken coolness, their magnanimity 
in the face of intrigue and detraction, their mag- 
nificent interpretation of the nation’s will. 


7 ° 


A few days ago I was in France in the fire- 
zone. I had been at a field dressing-station, 
which had just evacuated its wounded and dead, 
and was expecting more; and, as evening was 
falling, full of the uncanny strain of the whole 
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place and slightly deafened with the shells, I saw a 
body of men in full kit plodding their way up the 
communication trenches to take their place in the 
firing trench. I was just going back myself, well 
out of the range of guns, to a comfortable tea and a 
peaceful evening ; and there, in trench after trench, 
along all the hundred miles of our front, day after 
day, night after night, were men moving heavily 
up to the firing-line, to pay their regular toll of so 
many killed and so many wounded, while the war 
drags on its weary length. I suddenly wondered 
in my heart whether we or our cause or our 
country is worth that sacrifice ; and, with my mind 
full of its awfulness, I answered clearly, Yes. 
Because, while I am proud of all the things I have 
mentioned about Great Britain, I am most proud 
of the clean hands with which we came into this 
contest ; proud of the Cause for which with clear 
vision we unsheathed our sword, and which we 
mean to maintain unshaken to the bitter or the 
triumphant end. 


Professor Gilbert Murray. From a 
Lecture on How we Stand Now. 


MY friend, could you see our army as I do, you 

would be thrilled with admiration for our 
people, for this noble race. An enthusiasm, like 
an outburst of Marseillaise, thrills them ; heroic, 
earnest, and even religious. I have seen the three 
divisions of my army corps set out; the men of 
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active service first, young men of twenty marching 
with firm and rapid steps, without a cry, without a 
gesture, like the ephebi of old calmly going to 
sacrifice. After them come the reserve, men of 
twenty-five to thirty years, more stalwart and more 
determined, who will reinforce’the younger men 
and make them irresistible. We, the old men of 
forty, the fathers of families, are the base of the 
choir; and we too, I assure you, set out con- 
fidently, resolute and unwavering. I have no wish 
to die, but I can die now without regret ; for I 
have lived through a fortnight, which would be 
cheap at the price of death, a fortnight which I 
had not dared to ask of fate. History will tell of 
us, for we are opening a new era in the world. 
We are dispelling the nightmare of the materialism 
of a mailed Germany and of armed peace. It will 
fade like a phantom before us; the world seems 
to breathe again. Reassure your Viennese friend, 
France is not about to die; it is her resurrection 
which we see. For throughout history—Bouvines, 
the Crusades, Cathedrals, the Revolution—we 
remain the same, the knights-errant of the world, 
the paladins of God. I have lived long enough to 
see it fulfilled ; and we who prophesied it twenty 
years ago,to unbelieving ears may rejoice to-day. 


Letter from a French Art Critic at the 
Front. Quoted in Adove the Battle, 
by Romain Rolland. 
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BEFORE us lies the most eventful year in all 

the old world’s history. Thank God my 
beloved England is strong, and Great Britain and 
our Great Empire and immortal France. There 
is exhilaration in the air ; a consciousness of high 
ideals ; an unwavering resolution to attain them ; 
a thrilling faith in their ultimate attainment. No 
one has died or lost sight or limbs in vain... . 
From the young lives that have gone there springs 
imperishable love and strength and wisdom—and 
the vast determination to use that love and strength 
and wisdom for the great good of mankind. The 
men who have died will, if there is a God of 
battles, guiding, in His inscrutable omniscience, 
the hosts that fight for the eternal verities, for all 
that man in his straining towards the Godhead 
has striven for since the world began, come into 
their glory, and those who have mourned will 
share exultant in the victory. From before the 
beginning of time Mithra has ever been triumphant 
and his foot on the throat of Ahriman.... We 
have passed through the Darkness. The Dawn is 
breaking. Sursum corda. 


William F. Locke. From The Red 
Planet. 


HAT is to be the outcome of this war as 
regards our own future? Weare enveloped 

in a mist of war which bites into our bones. We 
strain our eyes to penetrate it and to see what lies 
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beyond. Is it a settled gloom or the grey haze 
which precedes the dawn and the sunrise? What 
effect will this war with its heroism abroad and its 
sacrifice at home have on ourselves? We seem 
justified in thinking that we shall have found our- 
selves. Glorious as our race has been in the 
past we may look forward to something nobler 
still. We see our warriors returning to us a new 
nation, raised by the stress and anguish of war- 
fare to higher conceptions of duty, citizenship and 
patriotism. They will have proved themselves 
fitted for great things, they will be encompassed 
with glory and honour, they will lead the country. 
Comrades in arms of all ranks and classes, they 
will be united by memories of sublime endurance, 
they will feel a new fellowship, and the nation will 
be braced to face its future in a new spirit. May 
we not hope, indeed, that all of us, combatants or~ 
non-combatants, may rise to a higher level, and 
that out of the sorrows, distresses and bereave- 
ments of the war we may find higher ideals and a 
closer union ? 


The Earl of Rosebery. From the Pre- 


face to England's Effort, by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 


HINGS are growing deeper with me in all 

sorts of ways. Family affections stand out 

so desirably and vivid, like meadows green after 

rain. And religion means more. The love of 
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a few dear human people, and the love of the 
divine people out of sight, are all that one has to 
lean on in the graver hours of life. I hope I come 
back again—I very much hope I come back 
again; there are so many finer things that I could 
do with the rest of my days—bigger things. But, 
if by any chance | should cross the seas to stay, 
you'll know that that also will be right, and as big 
as anything that I could do with life, and some- 
thing that you'll be able to be just as proud about as 
if I had lived to fulfil all your other dear hopes for 
me. ... I’ve become a little child again in God’s 
hands, with full confidence in His love and wisdom, 
and a growing trust that whatever He decides for 
me will be best and kindest.... For all the 
damnability of what I now witness, I was never 
quieter in my heart. To have surrendered to an 
imperative self-denial brings a peace which self- 
seeking never brought... Up to now I have 
always been afraid—afraid of small fears. At 
last I meet fear itself and it stings my pride into 
an unpremeditated courage. ... When you've 
faced the worst in so many forms, you lose your 
fear and arrive at peace. There’s a marvellous 
grandeur about all this carnage and desolation— 
men’s souls rise above the distress—they have to 
in order to survive. When you see how cheap 
men’s bodies are, you cannot help but know that 
the body is the least part of personality. 


Coningsby Dawson. From Khaki 
Courage. 
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GS oh must not imagine that the wards of our 
hospitals are dismally sad, and that our 
wounded men keep either on their faces or in their 
souls the traces of the frightful tasks they have 
accomplished . . . One could lean over any couch, 
and find a witness of the war, an actor in that 
frightful drama from which all the bad memories 
had evaporated. : 
“Tt seems as though it had been a dream,” they 
declared. 

I have never found one who owed a grudge to 
the bad times they had been through, or who 
regretted the past, whose hours had been some- 
times dark and always tragic. The war raised 
the level of courage to an extraordinary height. 

The humblest peasant, the commonest work- 
man, described his many encounters with death in 
the ordinary tone of one telling customary stories. 
Here was a linesman, aged twenty-two, whose left 
foot was broken in three places. Hardly was he 
in bed before he began to chatter as though just 
back from leave. I asked him, from a curiosity 
that was never sated : 

“Were you a long time at the front?” 

“ Since the 7th of August.” 

“And you've been in the thick of it since then?” 

‘Pretty nearly. The regiment rested for four 
days.” 

So he had been in the thick of war for months, 
in the constant uncertainty for the morrow, and 
even more for the following hours. Shells, bullets, 
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shrapnel, storms of iron and lead hurled them- 
selves upon him. He had run appalling risks. 

In ordinary times a man who found himself in 
such danger for five minutes would keep the 
memory of these frightful moments and the picture 
of his fright all his life. 

My trooper never thought about it... . When 
I asked him if the thought of his family had not 
saddened him during those terrible days, he made 
this admirable answer. 

“My father, my mother, and my sisters were 
mobilised with me. Whilst I was fighting they 
loved me all the more, and were praying for me. 
It is one way of fighting for one’s country.” 

These words threw light on one phase, and not 
the least noble one, of the drama which we are 
living through. 

Whilst our dear ones stem the tide of the 
barbaric flood, victoriously, they have the certain 
help of more powerful love which accompanies 
them, and the efficacious prop of prayers which 
support them. That is what one does not speak 
enough about, and yet it plays a magnificent part 
in those hours in which the certainty of conquering 
cannot prevent \the anguish of daily expectation, 
prayer. . . . The.God who had been hidden from 
them in their childhood, they had found again 
miraculously at the same hour when they felt, by 
instinct, that their country could do nothing with- 
out Him. And with the enthusiasm of young 
neophytes, they stretched out their arms to Him, 
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as to a superior power, without whom human 
strength remains unavailing and sterile. 
Réné Gaéll. From Priests in the 
Firing Line. 


a 

WHEN I assert—as I do unhesitatingly assert 
—that no one could work in a war-hospital 
ward for any length of time without an ever-deep- 
ening respect and fondness for Tommy Atkins, it 
is the same thing as asserting that the respect and 
fondness are evoked by close contact with one’s 
countrymen : nothing more nor less. A hospital 
ward is a haphazard selection of one’s fellow- 
Britons: the most wildly haphazard it is possible 
to conceive. And the pessimistic cynic who, after 
a sojourn in that changing company for a month 
or two can still either generalise about them or 
(if he does) can still not acknowledge that in the 
mass they are amazingly lovable, is beyond hope. 
The war has taught its lessons to us all, and none 
more important than this. For myself I confess 
that I never knew before how nice were nine out of 
ten of the individuals with whom I sat silent in trains, 
whom I glanced at in business offices or behind 
counters, whom I saw in workshops or in the field, or 
who were my neighbours in music-halls. They were 
strangers. Inthe years to come I hope they will be 
strangers no longer. For they and I have dressed 

alike and borne the same surname—Atkins. 
£.-Cpl. Ward Muir, R.A.M.CA(T.). 
From Observations of an Orderly. 
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OF late I have been much impressed ‘to find in 
letters received from the front, and in talk with 
young soldiers, how far more fine and generous 
their outlook on their experience is than the heady 
and thoughtless gaiety so lightly attributed to 
them. The hearts of our young soldiers are not 
just reckless or excited or full of frenzied passion, 
but serious, tender, well aware of what they are 
risking and sacrificing, loving home and work and 
peaceful ways with all their strength, and yet not 
flinching from the great task which they intend in 
honour and duty to do. Indeed, one of the great 
benefits of the war is that it has brought so many 
of us in touch with those whom in the old days 
we should never have met. Soldiers at the front, 
workers at home—we have met each other, and 
I am sure that most of us know and trust and 
love our neighbours better than we did, and have 
found more to admire and respect and love in 
human nature than we ever did before; and it is 
upon this deep and noble foundation that our 

plans for the future must be well and truly laid. 
Arthur C. Benson, C.V.0., M.A. LL.D. 
From a Sermon on The Hidden 

Wisdom. 


FTER the lean years, the fat ; after the hideous 

sowing, the glorious aftermath. The more 

one thinks of it, the more amazing does the paradox 

become—the paradox of cause and effect. To fit 
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these civilians of Britain for all the dirty details 
which go to make winning or losing, to fit them for 
the business of killing in the most efficient manner, 
the tuition must include the inculcation of ideals— 
more, the assimilation of ideals—which are im- 
measurably superior to any they learned in their 
civilian life. At least so it seems to one who makes 
their acquaintance when they first join up. In 
their civilian life, self ruled ; there, each individual 
pawn scrambled and snarled as he pushed the 
next pawn to him under—or went under himself 
as the case might be—in his frenzied endeavour to 
better himself, to win a little brief authority! The 
community was composed of a mass of struggling, 
fighting units, each one all out for himself and only 
himself. But from the tuition which the manhood 
of Britain is now undergoing, there must surely be 
a very different result. Self no longer rules ; self 
is sunk for the good of the cause—for the good of 
the community. And the community, realising that 
fact, endeavours, by every means in its power, to 
develop that self to the very maximum of which 
it is capable, knowing that, in due course, it will 
reap the benefit. No longer do individual pawns 
struggle one against the other, but each—develop- 
ing his own particular gift to the maximum—places 
it at the disposal of the community who helped 
him in his development. And that is the result of 
so-called militarism—A77¢ish militarism. 

Surely what has been accomplished in the Army 
can be carried into other matters in the fullness of 
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time. I am no prophet ; I am no social reformer 
to speak of ways and means. All I can say with 
certainty is that I have seen them come in by 
hundreds, by thousands—these men of our country 
now fighting in every corner of the globe—resentful, 
suspicious, intolerant of authority. I have seen 
them in training ; I have seen the finished article. 
And the result is good: the change for the better 
wonderful . . . Winnowed by the fan of suffering 
and death, the wheat of the harvest will shed its 
tares of discord and suspicion. The duke and the 
labourer will have stood side by side, and will have 
found one another—men. No longer self the only 
thing ; no longer a ceaseless grouse against every- 
body and everything ; no longer an instinctive 
suspicion of the man one rung higher up the ladder. 
But more self-reliant and cheery; stronger in 
character and bigger in outlook; with a newly 
acquired sense of self-control and understanding ; 
in short, grown a little nearer to its maximum 
development, the manhood of the nation will be 
ripe for the moulder’s hand. It has tasted of dis- 
cipline ; it has realised that only by discipline for 
the individual can there be true freedom for the 
community ; and that without that discipline chaos 
is inevitable. Pray heaven there be a moulder—a 
moulder worthy of the task. 


Sapper. From No Man's Land. 
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MADE A MAN 


M* lad went wild and careless like 
And laughing to the war, 

But in his look there’s something now 

I never knew before. 


Your lad has felt his soul leap up, 
One with his nation’s strife; 

He's looked Death level in the eyes 
And learnt the worth of life. 


I used to fear his love was light 

And just a passing whim ; 

But, somehow, now he’s back with me 
I know I’m safe with him. 


He learnt the worth of quiet love 
Out where the fierce blood ran ; 
Your lad was but a lad, my lass, 
FTe’s come back made aman. 


Habberton Lulham. From The Other 


Side of Silence. 


ONDON is full (wrote Florence Nightingale, 
in Qctober, 1899) of rumours of war with the 


Boers. I cannot say these rumours are frightful 
Few men and fewer women have seen 


so much of the horrors of war as I have. 


cannot say that war seems to me an unmitigated 
evil. The soldier in war is a man: devoted to his 
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duty, giving his life for his comrade, his country, 
his God... . I can only say that you must see 
the man in war to know what he is capable of. 
Florence Nightingale. ¥rom her Life, 
by Sir Edward Cook. 


S° long as anti-militarists propose no substitute 
for war’s disciplinary function, no moral 
eguivalent of war, analogous, as one might say, to 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, so long they 
fail to realise the full inwardness of the situation. 


I do not believe that peace either ought to be or 
will be permanent on this globe, unless the states 
pacifically organised preserve some of the old 
elements of army-discipline. A permanently suc- 
cessful peace-economy cannot be a simple pleasure- 
economy. In the more or less socialistic future 
towards which mankind seems drifting, we must 
still subject ourselves collectively to those severi- 
ties which answer to our real position upon this 
only partly hospitable globe. We must make new 
energies and hardihoods continue the manliness 
to which the military mind so faithfully clings. 
Martial virtues must be the enduring cement; 
intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender of 
private interest, obedience to command, must still 
remain the rock upon which states are built. 

So far, war has been the only force that can 
discipline a whole community, and until an equiva- 
lent discipline is organised, I believe that war 
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must have its way. But I have no serious doubt 
that the ordinary prides and shames of social man, 
once developed to a certain intensity, are capable 
of organising such a moral equivalent as I have 
sketched, or some other just as effective for pre- 
serving manliness of type. It is but a question 
of time, of skilful propagandism, and of opinion- 
making men seizing historic opportunities. 

The martial type of character can be bred with- 
out war. Strenuous honour and disinterestedness 
abound everywhere. Priests and medical men 
are in a fashion educated to it, and we should all 
feel some degree of it imperative if we were con- 
scious of our work as an obligatory service to 
the state. We should be owwed as soldiers are by 
the army, and our pride would rise accordingly. 
We could be poor, then, without humiliation, as 
army officers now are. The only thing needed 
henceforward is to inflame the civic temper as past 
history has inflamed the military temper. 


William Fames, LL.D., etc. From 
Memories and Studies, 


gs army in action is an extraordinary synergy, 

a solidarity of feeling, a combination of 
individual action all dramatically intensified, of 
which peace has not yet found the secret. There 
is in war an element of social transformation, and 
the war may thus afford a moral, intellectual and 
spiritual awakening from the peace which has pre- 
ceded it. So much is war marked by increased 
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ethical and practical tension that we find through- 
out all ages the association of war with religion 
and with government: and if the sharp division 
of classes between the war-loving patricians and 
the peace-loving plebeians is to be brought to an 
end, each must be infused with the best qualities 
of the other. . . 

Peace, to be peace indeed, must utilise at once 
the best resources and methods of past peace, and 
the best spirit and organisation of past war, and 
avoid their respective wastes and evils. Such 
peace would be a true peace, because a spiritual 
warfare for ideals, which may become more and 
more clearly defined to us as we labour for them. 

Professor Patrick Geddes and Dr. 
Gilbert Slater. From The Making 
of the Future. 


‘THE last night under the little schoolmistress’s 

quiet roof amid the deep stillness of the 
village was a wakeful one for me. The presence 
of the New Armies, as of some vast, impersonal, 
and yet intensely living thing, seemed to be all 
around me. First, as an organisation, as the 
amazing product of English patriotic intelligence 
devoted to one sole end—the defence of civilisa- 
tion against the immoral attack of the strongest 
military machine in the world. And then, so to 
speak, as a moral entity, for my mind was full 
of the sights and sounds of the preceding days, 
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and the Army appeared to me, not only as the 
mighty instrument for war which it already is, but 
as a training-school for the Empire, likely to have 
incalculable effect upon the future... . We are 
witnessing in Great Britain to-day a nation be- 
coming the voluntary servant of an idea, and 
for that idea submitting itself to forms of life quite 
new to it, and far removed from all its ordinary 
habits ; giving up the freedom to do as it likes; 
accepting the extremities of discomfort, hardship, 
and pain—death itself—rather than abandon the 
idea; and so putting itself to school, resolutely 
and of its own free will, that when its piece of self- 
imposed education is done, it can no more be the 
same as it was before than the youth who has 
yielded himself loyally to the pounding and stretch- 
ing of any strenuous discipline, intellectual or 
physical. . . . What would the marvellous organi- 
sation which England has produced in three years 
avail us, without the spirit in it,—the body without 
the soul? All through these days I have been 
conscious, in the responsible men I have been 
meeting, of ideals of which no one talks, except 
when, on very rare occasions, it happens to be in 
the day’s work like anything else to talk of ideals 
—but which are, in fact, omnipresent. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward. From To- 
wards the Goal. 
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I BELIEVE that our country and her Allies are 

fighting now for a thing so vital, a thing so 
indistinguishable from the very idea of humanity, 
so sacred in itself, and so divine in its origin, that 
were the horror magnified a thousand-fold, were 
civilisation itself in the balance (as, indeed, it may 
be), we should be more than justified, we should 
be bound to fight. I believe that with every fibre 
of my being. Freedom of the individual man, 
freedom of the individual race, is the one thing for 
which a man at need must fight, and the only thing 
for which some races of men will willingly fight. ... 
In this war, to speak for our own country, this 
fact is as clear to me as thesun at noonday: what- 
ever ulterior motives, whatever political calculation, 
whatever international responsibilities may have, 
and must have, influenced our statesmen towards 
armed intervention, our people were moved to war, 
and moved as never before, by the salient fact 
—NOT the invasion and armed occupation of 
Belgium—they knew little and cared little about 
Belgium then—no, but that of which Belgium was 
the symbol: the sacredness of a Free People. 
There’s no room for doubt about that. ‘They 
leapt to it at once, and at the moment saw nothing 
but one thing. That thing was Freedom. We 
surged into war—getting on for five million of us 
—for an idea,... And never surely has there 
been a spectacle like this: a great nation of men 
banding itself, gentle and simple, master and man, 
spending itself in defence of an idea, the idea that 
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‘men are born to be free before God. With so 
much that is revolting and heartrending, with 
passionate love for the land which bred our own 
race, with acute personal anxieties, with the sever- 
ance of ties of blood and of affection, with wounded 
sympathies and regrets for much that can never 
be again as it was—we can thank God for the 
spectacle: this time-worn country redeeming itself 
in the only way which is now open to it, buying 
back with fire and sword its own soil, its honour, 
and its divine birthright... . War, indeed, is a 
solvent of some of our most obstinate impedi- 
ments... . If it has reduced into solution no 
harder and more rooted things than false ideals, 
false gods, sham standards, cant of all sorts, 
frivolity of every sort—and fused them by a noble 
rage into a burning brew which shall itself dissolve 
tyranny—even then it is a great solvent enough.... 
War has made us sincere; it has enabled us to 
see things simply, as in themselves they really are; 
it has turned us all into idealists, since for an idea 
we are fighting. Our men fight for it, our women 
die for it. For what else did Edith Cavell die but 
that men should go free? Now, a year and a half 
ago, how stood the relations of men and women? 
Were they true relations or false ones? Were 
they not standing on a strained and essentially 
false one? Do you think this desperate tussle Pp 
realities, for the real instincts, the real needs of 
life, will not lay open, as it cuts deeper and deeper 
into the flesh of life and comes nearer and nearer 
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the bone of it, the real relation between men and 
women? Do you think that when war is over they 
will look on each other as they were looking before 
it began? I don’t. .... I believe that the Great 
Solvent has resulted in making of us one people as 
we have certainly never been before ; and if that 
is not worth fighting for, then clamour is better 
-than quiet, and the temporal more divine than the 
eternal... . This is a holy war, and waged as 
such by people as well as governments. 


Maurice Hewlett, From an Address 
; on The Great Solvent. 


WE see in the valour of our seamen, in the 
gallantry of our soldiers, and in the devotion 
of the whole people, as it were a light from heaven 
which reveals to us the true character of human 
existence. We are not machines. And we are 
not swine. We are moral beings working out a 
moral evolution. The Dead have died for an idea. 
The maimed and blind have suffered for an idea. 
The future of humanity is either that idea, or it is 
anarchy. War, which seems to us a thing gigantic 
and overshadowing, is in truth only an interruption 
of this immemorial movement in the human mind 
—a movement which becomes swifter and more 
resistless after the check of savage war. He who 
opposes himself to this movement, after such a 

people’s war as this, will be swept aside. 
Harold Begbie. From The Vindica- 

tion of Great Britain. 
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: 

Bick moral energy of nations, as of individuals, 

is only sustained by an ideal higher than 
themselves, and stronger than themselves, to 
which they cling firmly when they feel their 
courage waver. Where is the ideal of the Ger- 
many of to-day? The time when her philosophers 
proclaimed the inviolability of right, the eminent 
dignity of the person, the duty of mutual respect 
among nations, is no more. Germany, militarised 
by Prussia, has cast aside those noble ideas, ideas 
she received for the most part from the France 
of the eighteenth century and of the Revolution. 
She has made for herself a new soul, or rather she 
has meekly accepted the soul Bismarck has given 
her. To him has been attributed the famous 
maxim “ Might is right.” But in truth Bismarck 
never pronounced it, for he had well guarded him- 
self against a distinction of right from might. 
Right was simply in his view what is willed by the 
strongest, what is consigned by the conqueror in 
the law he imposes on the conquered. In that is 
summed up his whole morality. Germany to-day 
knows no other. She, too, worships brute force. 
And because she believes herself the strongest, she 
is altogether absorbed in self-adoration. Her 
energy comes from her pride. Her moral force 
is only the confidence which her material force 
inspires in her. And this means that in this 
respect she is living on reserves without means 
of replenishment. Even before England had 
commenced to blockade her coasts she had 
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blockaded herself morally, in isolating herself from 
every ideal capable of giving her new life: 

So she will see her forces waste and her courage 
at the same time. But the energy of our soldiers is 
drawn from something which does not waste, from 
an ideal of justice and freedom. Time has no 
hold on us. To the force which feeds only on 
its own brutality we are opposing that which seeks 
outside and above itself a principle of life and 
renovation. Whilst the one is gradually spending 
itself, the other is continually remaking itself. The 
one is already wavering, the other abides un- 
shaken. Have no fear, our force will slay theirs. 


Henri Bergson. From The Meaning of 
the War. 


ON’T let’s lose hope; the trials of hope are 
many, but all beauty lives for ever... 

The dead won’t hurt the Spring! . . . Did you see 
yesterday’s sun? How noble the country is and 
-how good Nature! She seems to say to him who 
listens that nothing will be lost.... We know 
not whether all this violence and disorder may not 
be leading us toward a crowning good... . Out 
of this torment we shall be left with one great 
aspiration toward pity, fraternity, and goodness. 
. . « Never has life brought me such abundance of 
noble feelings—never, perhaps, have I had such 
freshness of sensibility for their recording ; such 
a sensation of safety in my spirit... . We spend 
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the days like children. . .. And the good from 
this war will be the making young again the hearts 
of those who have been through it. 


Letter from a Young French Painter 
killed in the war. Quoted in A 
Sheaf, by Fohn Galsworthy. 


DO not for one moment believe that the world 
is less. Christian than it was before the war, or 
less intent on spiritual things. The exact contrary 
is the case as far as my experience goes. I have 
more than once stated that if any man wants to be 
cured of religious pessimism, or any other kind 
of pessimism, he had better go to the front. If I 
had been an unbeliever before I went there I 
should speedily have been cured. There one sees 
things every day, almost every hour, to make one 
marvel at the greatness of the human soul. You 
will see hell wide open, it is true, but you will see 
heaven likewise. Such heroism, patience, self- 
devotion, cheerfulness under affliction, readiness 
to fling life away to save a comrade or a position 
—surely these mean more, and are worth more, 
than the immediate object of their exercise. 


% . . 


As humanity has been constituted up to the 
present, war has been the means, more than any 
other agency, of bringing out on the grand scale 
that truth of sacrifice without which flesh can 
never be made to serve the ends of spirit, and the 
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kingdom of the soul be won. This could be realised 
without war if only the race as a whole ‘could be 
lifted to the requisite level. It often has been 
realised without war in individual cases, but never 
for long on the wider basis of the communal life. 


What men are learning on the battlefields of 
Europe of the glory of sacrifice and its mystical 
potencies is drawing them back to God by way of 
the cross of Christ ; our vulgar, blatant, worldly, 
commercial, pleasure-loving age is seeing meanings 
in that cross it never saw before, and getting rid 
of many delusions in the process. We are being 
saved as by fire. Let us recover the simplicities of 
life and we recover faith. We are relearning the 
old, old lesson that man cannot live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. We are realising almost with the 
surprise of a new discovery, that not what we have 
but what we are, is the secret of blessedness or 
wretchedness, that there is nothing to mourn over 
but the evil in our own hearts, and that death, 
however sad and dreadful its accompaniments, is 
but the prelude to vaster ventures of the soul and 
unimaginable joys. Nothing can be killed that is 
worthy to be kept alive or essential to our highest 
well-being here or hereafter.” 


kev. R. J. Campbell, From The War 
and the Soul. 
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The following three quotations express a thought 
whtch we are inclined to overlook, namely, that 
suffering is not multiplied by numbers—7¢ zs borne 
as suffering ts borne by ourselves, one by one, 
separately and not collectively. Measured tn this 
way tt simplifies the question of pain consider- 
ably :-— 


WE are apt to take for granted that if a million 

people suffer where only one suffered before, 
the pain to be individually borne must be all the 
greater. But it is not. No person suffers a million 
times as much because a million others are suffer- 
ing at the same time; we suffer one at once, and 
each bears his own share. No human conscious- 
ness can bear more than a certain amount of 
suffering, bodily or mental, and my point is that 
the problem of human anguish is not one whit 
greater because a million or a hundred million 
lives are affected than because one is. All the 
woe of all the battlefields in Europe to-day might 
be concentrated in time of peace into the bosom of 
one old woman dying of cancer in hospital. All 
the grief of all the homes bereaved could be 
summed up in the tears shed by any open grave 
where faithful love mourns the loss of its dearest 
and best ; the sorrow is not one bit bigger in the 
one case than in the other. 


Rev. R. F. Campbell. From The War 
and the Soul. 
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HERE is one obvious reflection which is often 
missed in the confusion. It is that, however 
great a disaster, affecting how many persons 
soever, the sum of their suffering can never exceed 
the sum of the suffering of one person. If fifty 
men have their legs broken, the amount of pain 
actually suffered is the amount suffered, not by 
fifty men, but by one man. It is no worse a 
calamity because it affects more persons than 
one. Pain is not transferable. The shock pro- 
duced upon the spectator by (for instance) a 
railway accident in which numbers are injured, 
is due to an illusion. If only one person was 
wounded, the shock would be much less; but the 
actual injury would be the same. The subjective 
effect is due to the number of demands upon 
sympathy being all made at the same time. It 
is true that the reflection will not nullify, though 
it may still serve to mitigate, the subjective effect. 


L. Cope Cornford. From The Secret of 
Consolation. 


I ALWAYS remind myself of a comforting 

thought that somebody once expressed with 
regard to pain, after this manner: Each one suffers 
pain individually ; and if myriads more are suffer- 
ing, that fact cannot aggravate the pain of one. 
No one can suffer another’s pain except through 
sympathy, and it seems to me that that is good 
for both, as it comforts the sufferer and adds beauty 
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to the spirit of the sympathiser. Sympathy is 
another name for love in the universal sense, and 
is indeed a divine grace that unfolds and grows in 
the giving out. We are apt to think that when 
some great catastrophe occurs, such as the loss of 
the Zz¢anic, or earthquakes which sweep away 
whole towns and villages, or even in this present 
great war, that the amount of suffering must be 
terrible ; but after all the fact remains that the 
greatest amount one man can suffer is the sum of 
all the suffering, so to speak. Then let us remem- 
ber, too, that human nature can only bear up to a 
certain amount when unconsciousness steps in and 
eases the pain for the time being. Again, no one 
suffers always. The greatest sufferer has moments 
of pleasure and peace, even of joy, and often we 
have seen those who have been, for some reason, 
condemned to a /i/e of suffering living day after 
day in sweet peace and faith in the Eternal Good, 
verily Ministering Angels embodied in the flesh. 


Eva Harrison. From Wireless Mes- 
sages from other Worlds. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


_ Here we are, face to face with the greatest catas- 
trophe and the greatest opportunity in history. 
We have to plunge through catastrophe to oppor- 
tunity. There is nothing to be done now in the 
whole world except to get the best out of this tre- 
mendous fusing up of all the settled things of life. 


HT. G. Wells. 


Those of us who believe in the evolution and re- 
generation of mankind, believe that a new era is at 
hand if only we have the confidence and courage to 
walk through the opened door and inherit that which 
will be possible after the winning of the war. ... 
Through great sorrow and sacrifice, it is possible 
for us to inaugurate a world power to control this 
world evil. 


T. Henley. 


My son, the world is dark with griefs and graves, 
So dark that men cry out against the Heavens. 
Who knows but that the darkness is in man? 
The doors of Night may be the gates of Light. 


Tennyson. 


ALAMITY has its Pentecost. When its 
mighty wind rushed over Belgium and 
France, and its tongues of fire sat on each of them, 
they, too, like the apostles in the New Testament, 
began to speak as the spirit gave them utterance. 
Their words and deeds have filled the world with a 
splendour the world had lost. The flesh, that has 
dominated our day and generation, fell away in 
the presence of the Spirit. I have heard Belgians 
bless the martyrdom and awakening of their 
nation. They have said: ‘Do not talk of our 
suffering ; talk of our glory. We have found our- 
selves.” 

Frenchmen have said to me: “ For forty-four 
years we have been unhappy, in darkness, without 
health, without faith, believing the true France 
dead. Resurrection has come to us.” 

I heard the French ambassador, Jules Jusserand, 
say in a noble speech: “ George Eliot profoundly 
observes that to every man comes a crisis when, in 
a moment, without chance for reflection, he must 
decide and act instantly. What determines his 
decision? His whole past, the daily choices 
between good and evil that he has made through- 
out his previous years—these determine his deci- 
sion. Such a crisis fell in a moment on France ; 
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she acted instantly, true to her historic honour and 
courage.” 

Every day deeds of faith, love, and renunciation 
are done by the score and the hundred which will 
never be recorded, and every one of which is noble 
enough to make an immortal song. All over the — 
broken map of Europe, through stricken thousands 
of square miles, such deeds are being done by 
Servians, Russians, Poles, Belgians, French, and 
English—yes, and Germans too—the souls of men 
and women rising above their bodies, flinging them 
away for the sake of a cause... . 

Perhaps nothing save calamity will teach us 
what Europe is thankful to have learned again— 
that some things are worse than war, and that you 
can pay too high a price for peace; but that you 
cannot pay too high for the finding and keeping of 
your own soul. 

Owen Wister. From The Pentecost of 
Calamity. 


HOLD, and would be prepared to prove, that 
there never has been an hour in the world’s 
history when the spiritual sanctions of human life 
were more apparent than now, all its horrors not- 
withstanding—nay, even because of them. We are 
getting down to realities, if we ever did, delusions 
and deceits are being shorn away, and we are find: 
ing ourselves in losing all else. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell, From The War 
and the Soul. 
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‘THE war has caused us all to think more in- 

tensely and earnestly than ever before about 
everything in heaven and in earth, and it has also 
brought more fellowship and sympathy into our 
lives. We can trace a new spirit of toleration 
among the thinkers, a new disposition to help 
rather than hinder one another in the quest for the 
light which all so sorely need. There is also an 
immense output of good ideas for the improvement 
of the world in all quarters. Plans, programmes, 
schemes, are pouring into the press from the plat- 
form and the pulpit, and these indicate that every- 
thing is, in future, to be better arranged. The 
question, however, that occurs to the mind is this : 
What will come of all this eager thinking? How 
many of these good ideas will take root and bear 
fruit in due season? . . . My answer to this ques- 
tion is that nothing comparable to what ought to 
come of it all will result from it wzless the “ charity 
that never faileth” zs at the back of it... . The 
source of power is charity—the spirit of good-fel- 
lowship. It means loyalty not only to your country, 
but to your neighbour. It means taking a generous 
view of your neighbour’s merit instead of a mean 
and censorious view ; trusting your neighbour to 
play fair instead of thinking every man you meet 
is a rogue; standing to your neighbour in such an 
attitude that each can take pleasure in the exist- 
ence of the other. When that kind of charity is 
active and becomes the temper of a whole com- 
munity, there is the power that makes good ideas 
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effective, that enables men to pull through by 
enabling them to pull together. . . . Much can be 
done by the spoken and written word, but that 
alone will not suffice. Something more than pro- 
paganda is required in order to bring charity into 
the world. In the sphere of our control there are 
forces at work which are steadily pressing on ~ 
towards the closer fellowship of the human race, 
and even in the midst of this awful struggle we 
may see these forces fulfilling themselves. The 
outstanding fact of the war is that in every bel- 
ligerent country and in every neutral country the 
human heart is in hot rebellion against the whole 
business. In spite of all the sacrifices that are 
being made, there never was a time in the history 
of the world when war was so bitterly hated as at 
the present moment, never a time when men were 
so ardently longing for the hour to strike when 
good-fellowship might again become the law of 
life. . . . And nothing but this spirit of fellowship 
will save us. The motto with which the war was 
started in Germany, “world dominion or down- 
fall,” must be changed into “good will or down- 
fall.” Civilisation is at the parting of the ways. 
It must either choose good will or perish. 


* Dr. L. P. Jacks. From an Address on 
Fellowship the Source of Power. 
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ppeHERE will be a new wind blowing through 

England when this war is done. Not only 
will the scientific intelligence, the general educa- 
tion, and the industrial plant of the nation have 
gained enormously from this huge impetus of war ; 
but men and women, employers and employed, 
shaken perforce out of their old grooves, will look 
at each other, surely, with new eyes, in a world 
which has not been steeped for nothing in effort 
and sacrifice, in common griefs and a common 
passion of will. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward. ¥rom L£ng- 
land's Effort. 


7 Rs great war has come upon us like a rushing 

mighty wind. It comes to shake down those 
things which can be shaken, in order that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain. The 
greatest hope we all have of the war is the libera- 
tion of true values. 

Every day just now the false, the unreal, the 
superimposed things are falling from us. New 
ideas, new hopes are emerging, and with them 
some vision of the eternal truth at the back of 
things. 

Stephen Graham, From the Forewora 
to The Great War, by W. Tudor- 
Pole. 
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H4vE we not a right to believe that already 

this terrible war is making the merely idle, 
pleasure-hunting, useless life seem more ignoble 
than ever before? And the great tide of sympathy 
that is rising everywhere to its high-water mark— 
surely that is not going to leave humanity quite as 
selfish and worldly as it has been? Are we not 
going to look upon life and our human relations 
with clearer eyes? Are we not going to enter into 
the duties of life with more unselfish wills? 


We believe that a new Christian era is being 
inaugurated. We feel instinctively that we are 
facing a great crisis, the outcome of which is to 
have a marked .effect upon the entire world. 
Apparently this great struggle, before which we 
stand aghast, is to determine the status of the 
leading nations of Europe. International rivalries, 
broken treaties, racial antipathies—these are to 
have a settlement. But the conviction deepens 
that something more vital is involved. The vast- 
ness of the struggle, the desperateness with which 
it is being carried on, the instinctive feeling that 
the welfare of the entire world is involved in it,— 
these considerations are resulting in the conviction 
that in some way this is a time of judgment. 


Rev, Julian K. Smyth(U.S.A.). From 
The Heart of the War. 
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HIS isn’t the sort of war that is settled by 
counting guns and rifles. Something that 
has oppressed us all has become intolerable, and 
has to be ended. And it will be ended. . . . Per- 
haps these stirrings-up have to occur to save us 
from our disposition to stuffy comfort. There’s the 
_magic call of the unknown experience, of dangers 
and hardships. One wants to go. But unless 
some push comes one does not go. There is a 
spell that keeps one to the lair and the old familiar 
ways. Now, I am afraid—and at the same time I 
feel that the spell is broken. The magic prison is 
suddenly all doors. You may call this ruin, bank- 
ruptcy, invasion, flight ; they are doors out of habit 
and routine. . .. I have been doing nothing for so 
long, except idle things and discursive things... . 
But now I feel suddenly that we are living 
intensely. It is as if the whole quality of life was 
changing. There are such times. There are 
times when the spirit of life changes altogether. 
The old world knew that better than we do. It 
made a distinction between week-days and Sab- 
baths, and between feasts and fasts and days of 
devotion. That is just what has happened now. 
Week-day rules must be put aside. Before—oh ! 
three days ago, competition was fair, it was fair 
and tolerable to get the best food one could and 
hold on to one’s own. But that isn’t right now. 
War makes a Sabbath, and we shut the shops. The 
banks are shut, and the world still feels as though 
Sunday was keeping on... . 
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The scale has altered. It does not matter‘now 
in the least if we are ruined. It does not matter in 
the least if we have to live upon potatoes and run 
into debt for our rent. These now are the most 
incidental of things. A week ago they would have 
been of the first importance. Here we are, face to 
face with the greatest catastrophe and the greatest 
opportunity in history. We have to plunge through 
catastrophe to opportunity. There is nothing to 
be done now in the whole woild except to get the 
best out of this tremendous fusing up to all the 
settled things of life. 

I am not sorry I have lived to see this war. It 
may be a tremendous catastrophe in one sense, but 
in another it is a huge step forward in human life. 
It is the end of forty years of evil suspense. It is 
crisis and solution. . . . I suppose that it is only 
through such crises as these that the world can 
reconstruct itself. ... 

A week ago we were all quarrelling bitterly 
about things too little for human impatience. 
Now suddenly we face an epoch. This is an 
epoch. The world is plastic for men to do what 
they will with it. This is the end and the begin- 
ning of an age. This is something far greater than 
the French Revolution or the Reformation. 
And we live init.” ... 


H. G. Wells, From Mr. Britling sees 
at through. 
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WE have gone back in our daily experience to 

deeper and more primitive things.” There 
has been a deepening of the quality of our ordi-. 
nary life. We are called upon to take up a greater 
duty than ever before. We have to face more 
peril, we have to endure greater suffering ; death 
itself has come close to us. 

It is intimate in the thoughts of every one of us, 
and it has taught us in some way to love one 
another. For the first time for many centuries 
this “ unhappy, but not inglorious, generation,” as 
it has been called, is living and moving daily, 
waking and sleeping, in the habitual presence of 
ultimate and tremendous things. We are living 
now in a great age. 


Professor Gilbert Murray. From an 
Address on Z¢thical Problems of 
the War. 


Get BRITAIN is learning many lessons 

from the war; there is great hope for the 
future when we see that so much has already been 
taken to heart. Selfish individualism, in face of 
the tremendous issues before the country, is giving 
place to a broader view in which each becomes a 
vital part of the whole, one of a great brotherhood 
striving to save humanity from the common foe. 
.. . Weare living at the most tense and marvel- 
lous moment in human history, a moment foreseen 
right down the ages. Not only is man mobilising 
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his material forces, but a great spiritual mobilisa- 
tion is in full swing, which is destined to sweep 
every obstacle from its path. We shall all see the 
beginning of this great triumph, but not its con- 
summation whilst in the flesh. Every day it is 
easier to die to matter and live in the spirit, and 
Pope Pius X. summed up the situation with true 
vision in his last words: “Rest everything on 
Christ” (ze. Rely entirely for support and succour 
at this crisis on the Christ-Power). .. . We non- 
combatants cannot affect issues on the European 
battlefields, but we can help forward the New Day 
by polishing our mental mirrors until they reflect 
the dawning Light. Personal aims, hopes, and 
fears must be thrown into the melting-pot if we are 
to play our part in the Great Awakening. 

W. Tudor-Pole. From The Great 

War. 


Ae their root and in their essence wars are 
immoral ; but many wars have marked fresh 
stages in moral advance. As terrific shocks have 
been known to shake open the eyes of the blind, so 
the miseries and the horrors of war make men 
vividly see, as no other teachings can, its inherent 
iniquity and wrong. ... From this day forward — 
the world will see war in a burning light, which 
will pierce the conscience of humanity as it has 
never been pierced before, . 
This war, though red in tooth and claw, is yet 
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rich in the promise of a brighter world, in which 
peace shall reign among men of good will. It is 
the herald of a new rising of the Star of Bethlehem 
to the music of the angels’ song: even though 
Herod, in his rage and dread, slaughter the inno- 
cents in indiscriminate massacre, and cause in- 
numerable weepings in empty, darkened homes. 
It is the final ringing out of the Herods, and a 
fresh ringing in of the Christ. It is the agony of 
the womb of the morning: of a new moral birth 
of mankind to a life of higher truth and nobler 
liberty. 
The kight kev. J. W. Diggle, D.D., 
Bishop of Carlisle. From an 
Article on The Ethics of War. 


Al the work of the war has not been deadly 

by any means. We owe to it already a new 
England and a much finer England than any 
living eyes have seen.... War and adversity 
bind men together, where peace and prosperity 
can isolate them in self-indulgence. War—and 
such a war as this—sets before every one the 
problem, “ What can I do for my country?” and 
insists on an answer ; whereas during peace there 
is no compulsory question-time. That is why war 
is good: it can be the surgical operation which 
restores health—only, alas! as a medical friend 
of mine pointed out when I used the simile to 
him, there is no anesthetic! Every Englishman 
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who has died or has been maimed in this conflict 
has suffered not merely to stem the tide of German 
aggression, but to help towards the rebuilding of 
England. And one can say the same of the 
French and Russian victims, too; they are 
saviours of their country in a double sense. 
Every man still active in service is lifting his 
country’s banner a few inches higher. 

The loss of our men is irreparable. Splendid 
young men cut down in their plory. Nothing can 
bring them back, and we shall always be the 
poorer for them. But that apart, the war has 
been a wonderful thing for us. It has revealed 
new depths of fineness in so many people, given 
so many people their chance, brought out qualities 
of sympathy and kindliness that might have fos- 
silised. I have met many bereaved parents and 
relatives—far too many—and they have shown 
their grief in differing ways; but all have made 
one remark in common. All have used to me 
some such words as these—“ How extraordinarily 
kind people are !” 

And another thing the war has done for us 
is to cut down luxury. And even more do I 
thank it for giving women their opportunity. 
This they have too long waited for, but now it 
has come they have most admirably risen to it. 


E. V. Lucas. From The Vermilion Box. 
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ET us only carry forward intelligently, after 
the war, the process of friendship born from 

the stress and anguish of this time—for there is an 
art and skill in friendship, just as there is an art 
and skill in love—and new horizons will open for 
both nations. The mutual respect, the daily inter- 
course, and the common glory of our two armies 
fighting amid the fields and woods of France... 
are the foundations to-day of all the rest ; and next 
come the efforts that have been made by British 
and Americans to help the French in remaking and 
rebuilding their desolated land, efforts that bless 
him that gives and him that takes, but especially 
him that gives. But a common victory, and a 
common ardour in rebuilding the waste places, 
and binding up the broken-hearted : even they will 
not be enough, unless, beyond the war, all three 
nations, nay, all the Allies, do not set themselves 
to a systematic interpretation of life and thought, 
morally, socially, commercially. As far as France 
and England are concerned, English people must 
go more to France; French people must come 
more to England. Relations of hospitality, of 
correspondence, of wide mutual acquaintance, must 
not be left to mere chance; they must be furthered 
by the mind of both nations. Our English children 
must go for part of their education to France, and 
French children must be systematically wooed over 
here. Above all, the difficulty of language must be 
tackled as it has never been yet, so that it may be 
a real disadvantage and disgrace for the boy or 
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girl of either country who has had a secondary 
education not to be able to speak, in some fashion, 
the language of the other. As for the working- 
classes, and the country populations of both 
countries, what they have seen of each other, as 
brothers in arms during the war, may well prove of 
more lasting importance than anything else. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward. From Towards 
the Goal. 


O-MORROW we shall go back to our homes. 
We shall not mourn though we find them in 
ruins. They will rise again more beautiful than of 
old from the ashes and the shards. We shall know 
days of heroic poverty ; but we have learnt that 
poverty is powerless to sadden souls upheld by a 
great love and nourished by a noble ideal. We 
shall return with heads erect, regenerated in a 
regenerated Europe, rejuvenated by a magnificent 
misfortune, purified by victory and cleansed of 
the littlenesses that obscured the virtues~which 
slumbered within us and of which we were not 
aware. We Shall have lost all the goods that 
perish but come to life again as readily. And in 
their place we shall have acquired those riches 
which shall not again perish within our hearts. 
Our eyes were closed to many things; now they 
have opened upon wider horizons. Of old we dared 
not avert our gaze from our wealth, our petty com- 
forts, our little rooted habits. But now our eyes 
have been wrested from the soil ; now they have 
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achieved the sight of heights that were hjtherto 
unnoticed. We did not know ourselves ; we used 
not to love one another sufficiently ; but we have 
learnt to know ourselves in the amazement of glory 
and to love one another in the grievous ardour of 
the most stupendous sacrifice that any people has 
ever accomplished. We were on the point of for- 
getting the heroic virtues, the unfettered thoughts, 
the eternal ideas that lead humanity. To-day, not 
only do we know that they exist; we have taught 
the world that they are always triumphant, that 
nothing is lost while faith is left, while honour is 
intact, while love continues, while the soul does not 
surrender ; and that the most monstrous of powers 
will never prevail against those ideal forces which 
are the happiness and the glory of man and the 
sole reason for his existence. . . . Everything 
seems to tell us that man is approaching the day 
whereon, seizing the most glorious opportunity that 
has ever presented itself since he acquired a con- 
sciousness, he will at last learn that he is able, 
when he pleases, to control his whole fate in this 


world. 
Maurice Maeterlinck. From The 


Wrack of the Storm. 


BALLADS FROM BELGIUM 


1 bai now I know that nought is purposeless, 
And, even in destruction, we can find 

A Power whose steady motive is to bless 

The ultimate redemption of mankind. 
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And ’tis a goodly thing to think upon, 
Whene’er a doubting mind no solace brings, 
That mighty Destiny sweeps ever on 

Our little world to higher, better things. 


From small come great, from great still greater 
things 

And day is sprung from night as peace from strife. 

Grieve not the fall of nations nor of kings 

If from their death is born a worthier life. 


Nothing is useless—nothing ever vain ; 

No heart e’er breaks, no eye made dim with tears, 
No drop of blood is shed, no grief, no pain 

But yields its gift to enrich the coming years. 


Ours is the privilege of sacrifice, 

And cheerfully we heap the sacred pyre, 
Our willing selves the offering—the price 
Demanded to make fierce the cleansing fire. 


Ourselves we set the light, and know it wise, 
(Seek not, O faint of heart, our hands to stay), 
That, Phoenix-like, a nobler world may rise 
From out the ashes of a dead to-day. 
Richard Dennys. From There is no 
Death. 


AR, the arch-devastator, becomes in its 

operation a creator. While it destroys 

man’s body, it creates in him a new spirit.... It 

is this new spirit which we must make permanently 
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our own, if we and our children are to enter the 
promised land of Empire. 
Never in the history of Great Britain has there 
been a moment more auspicious for a parting of 
the ways. The whole metal of the nation is in the 
melting-pot, and has to be re-cast. The values of 
life are being everywhere readjusted. The true 
proportions of things that matter are seen in 
clearer relief; the fabric of social relations has 
been rent in twain from the top to the bottom. 
Under the stress of war men clasp hands who once 
walked aloof. In the trench and factory new 
fellowships have sprung into life. Class differ- 
ences tend to be blurred. “Conservative” and 
“Liberal” are terms partly consigned to limbo. 
Voices from overseas begin to be heard in domi- 
nant counsel... . Even in the religious world 
burning controversies tend to smoulder and be 
snuffed out. Everywhere men (and women too) 
are beginning to walk together as if they were 
agreed, and, what is more, they are being taught 
by the most pressing of all necessities to frame 
their lives less on precedent, and to strike out on 
new lines, All things conspire to prove that 
England can never be the same England again. 
There is, in fact, a tacit but general confession 
that never in our history has there been such an 
opportunity for impressing new resolves, and 
enforcing changed conditions on the Body Politic. 
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War has forced industry and science into the 
foreground, and cries to us in unmistakable tones : 
“ Either do these things, or die.” War has taught 
us the unparalleled stimulus which the free exer- 
cise of human energies can give to all those pro- 
ductive processes which are moulded by the hand 
of man. 

And here comes in yet another miracle. very 
new development in industry creates a score of 
accessory developments, so that tf once we as a’ 
people take in hand the organisation and develop- 
ment of our Empire on business principles, we 
shall enter upon an era of expansion the like of 
which the world has never known. 

But the whole united force of the Empire must 
be flung into the task. Men and women must put 
their backs, and not their little fingers, into the 
development of Great Britain unlimited. The 
mincing affectations of whitehandedness, whether 
bred in homes, or schools, or universities, or 
society, must be seen no more. Over the doorway 
of each workshop must be written the legend: “If 
thou wilt not work, neither shalt thou eat.” Woe 
to him who shall hereafter say to any worker 
whether by head or hand: “ Thus far shalt thou 
work and no further.” 


Like Roosevelt, we preach the doctrine of the 
strenuous life, the life of toil and effort, of labour 
and strife; we preach that the highest form of 
success comes, not to the man who desires more 
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easy peace, but to the man who does not shrink 
from danger, from hardship, and from bitter toil, 
and who thus wins ultimate triumph. A life of 
_ that peace which springs merely from lack either 
of desire or of power to strive after great things is 
as little worthy of a nation as of an individual.” 

H. B. Gray and Samuel Turner. From 

Eclipse or Empire ? 


F our national life is to be beautiful, it must be 
on an honest basis. And the fiery trial of this 
most distressful war is searching our hearts, and 
testing the very principles of life. We are every 
day discovering how false are the values that we 
have set on things. The things that were truly at 
‘The bottom of our hearts ” lay asleep; now they 
are wakened, and spring forth in their elemental 
importance. It is given to few generations to 
see man’s nature bare and revealed as we now see 
it. Nor are we spectators only; we are actors, 
and forced to act: and the nation has seen, has 
chosen, and is acting.... Is there not a hope 
that our honest vision of things as they are may 
teach us a greater simplicity of life? I say, if a 
man wish to rise, let him first fulfil the conditions 
in which he finds himself. The exercise of his 
duty should overflow before he begins to cavil of 
his rights. Such an honest life is the only life in 
which a man can find true pleasure and peace and 
pride: and it will not feel the need of the empty 
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distractions and stupid amusements that it has 
cast off. It would educate itself, and find of itself 
the way of beauty. We all know that for a self- 
respecting man a well-kept cottage is a happier 
and more honourable—yes, and a more aristocratic 
—home than the smartened villa whose owner is 
uncomfortably aping the mansion. Truth of heart 
would never tolerate the vanities on which all our 
classes waste money, and even our most industrious 
folk squander their earnings. If hard times and 
real distress can help us to heaven by the way of 
truth, they are not to be deprecated. Indeed, if 
this war cannot teach us, we shall never learn. 


Robert Bridges. From an Address on 
Thrift. 


TE? meet the material forces of our enemy we 

have already made an almost worldwide 
union—we have made an unshakable alliance of 
all the civilised great Powers, and we have achieved 
unity at home. The first stage of our effort has 
been successfully inaugurated, and its end is no 
longer doubtful. But the real crisis lies beyond: 
to meet that we must band ourselves together in a 
spiritual fellowship, a league of endurance and 
sacrifice for the hope of the world. The members 
of such a fellowship will be to each other a con- 
tinual strength and consolation: against our 
enemies and our tempters they will stand im. 
movable, for they will have the strength which 
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comes of faith, of religion, of poetry—they will 
accept life upon no conditions but their own. In 
the last extreme of sorrow and privation, when they 
are warned that to go on may be to lose all that 
we still possess, they will reply: “Take all that 
can be taken ; but we will keep our dreams.” 


Sir Henry Newbolt, From an Essay 
on Ax Invincible Fellowship. 


[It is just now, when the seven times heated 

furnace of national affliction is fiercely burning, 
and the molten metal of a united sacrifice and 
sympathy is running freely, that we can cast a band 
that shall be strong enough to bind the nations to a 
lasting world peace. 


We all agree that through the fires and tempest 
of the present holocaust we have passed a crisis 
which renders it impossible to return to former 
conditions. Life can never again be the same to 
us. We British have to rebuild and reconstruct 
our ideas of the world at large. Our “splendid 
tsolation” has lost all ct ever pretended to have. . 
Old ideas and traditions have been obliterated, the 
barriers between class and class are battered and 
broken down. In a sentence, with civilisation in 
our hands, we have passed the mount of hope ana 
have arrived with our Allies at the very pinnacle of 
the worla’s greatest opportunity for mankind... . 
The fact is, we have evolved, we are growing up 
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out of the darkness of barbarism, we stand more 
and more erect towards the light of a more perfect 
day. . 
T. Henley, M.P. (N.S. Wales). From 
After the War. 


‘HE broader social effects which showed them- 
selves in the early days of the war are 
illustrated by the remarkable growth of State 
Socialism. The nation became a community, 
united in a single purpose ; breaches which many 
imagined to be permanent, cleavages which were 
thought to be fundamental, no longer existed. 
None was for a party ; all were for the State... . 
This unanimity, which has pushed into the back- 
ground for the present causes of difference, has led 
the vast majority of people to submit cheerfully to 
the will of the State. The unity of to-day must 
necessarily make its influence felt even when the 
reason of its existence has passed away. In the 
meantime it is assisting in the growth of a new 
spirit which the war itself has fostered. The social 
outlook of the people and their attitude towards the 
larger problems of life is changing, and patriotism 
has taken a deeper meaning. . . . On the return 
of peace there will be new influences at work, the 
immediate and ultimate effects of which will power: 
fully affect the course of future development. The 
European War will mark an era in international 
politics. It may also stand as a land-mark in the 
history of the social and economic life of Western 
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Europe. It is not unlikely that in this respect it 
will surpass in its importance all the wars of the 
past. 


The European conflict will probably exercise a 
strong sobering influence upon the minds of the 
people. The gravity of the crisis, whatever 
victories may crown our arms, will be reflected in 
the gravity of the people. A new dignity, a greater 
self-respect, a deeper earnestness may arise among 
the mass of the people, to which the conduct of our 
soldiers in the field will contribute. . . . After the 
war, the ever-present deep-seated poverty will 
reassert its presence, and in the hearts of many 
people the question will arise as to whether the com- 
munity which courageously and whole-heartedly 
fought the enemy without the gates, will turn with 
equal courage and determination when the time 
comes to fight the enemy within the gates. The 
experiences of the war time, the willingness to 
embark on great projects in face of a national 
crisis, will not be forgotten, but will inspire in 
social reformers the hope that the country may also 
face the internal national peril in a similar spirit. 
The national—as opposed to the individual— 
poverty which the war will cause may itself be a 
force making for good. 


Arthur Greenwood. From The War 
and Democracy. 
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Dr. L. P. Facks, in speaking of our national 

unity adtrectly the war broke out, says :— 
E were no longer a collection of predatory 
groups. We had become a united com- 
munity. The whole nation is gripped, almost 
startled, by the sense of its solidarity. We havea 
sudden vision of the depth of the trust we uncon- 
sciously repose in one another. We feel the sound- 
ness of the hearts that are beating around us; we 
walk among our neighbours with a triumphant 
assurance of their goodwill to ourselves and to 
each other; we speak to the casual stranger as 
though he were an old friend. The spectacle of 
our countrymen as we see them in crowds, or pass 
them by in the street, is reassuring. These are 
the people, we reflect, on whom we can depend ; 
these are the people who depend on us; the bond 
between us is a living thing. 

A thousand jealousies and suspicions have 
vanished. . . . Every man discovers that his 
neighbour is juster, fairer, more right-minded than 
he previously thought him to be. An atmosphere 
is around us which we do not breathe in ordinary 
times. It is the atmosphere of a ‘“‘common will” ; 
the ethos of a united family. What we feel is 
not the absence of division ; it is the presence of 
unity. . .. What is the force that unites us? The 
sense of common danger, the call of common duty, 
the certainty of common suffering, the memory of 
a common past—each plays a part.. . . Having 
regard to all the circumstances under which this 
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war has been forced upon us, I cannot doubt that 
it may be converted intoa great moral opportunity. 
All evils are ideally capable of being so converted ; 
but how to effect this is not always easy to see. 

In the present case, however, the mind passes 
readily to the thought of a greater good beyond. 
If the nation plays its part in a spirit of thorough- 
going self-devotion, the evils of the war will not, 
indeed, be diminished, but they will become its 
secondary feature. The primary feature will be 
the reawakening of the moral consciousness of the 
people. That the character of the British people 
will be profoundly affected no one can doubt. It 
rests with us who are now alive to determine what 
the influence shall be. Our duty is so to meet this 
trial that the memory of it will nerve the moral 
forces of our posterity for all time to come, This, 
I confidently believe, is what will happen. We 
shall develop a new seriousness. Our social life will 
emerge into a better climate. Luxury, frivolity, 
and class selfishness will receive a check. An 
atmosphere will arise which the disloyal spirit can- 
not breathe. Stern necessities will have taught us 
that the State is an object of service for all, and 
not an instrument of gain for sectional interests. 
We shall have a deeper faith in the good-will of 
our fellows, and the sense of security, of late so 
fatally undermined, will be established on a firmer 
basis. We shall attach less importance to mere 
organisation and more to the great instincts which 
are the foundations of society. There will be more 
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confidence of man in man, and of nation in nation ; 
even those who are now enemies may become 
friends through the heroism of either side. .. . 
We shall all know better than before what it is to 
have a man’s part to play in the world. Our 
intelligence will be broadened, and that to a degree 
which no “‘system of education” could ever com- 
pass; our religion also will be less voluble and 
more sincere ; we shall have learnt the things that 
matter. 

From an Article on Mechanism, Dia- 

bolism, and the War. 


IFE is eternal on the earth and rises anew out 
of the ruins of false civilisations. It will 
have true institutions or none. And in the end 
it will win. But the hour when institutions stagger 
to their fall is dark. So was it two years ago. 
Then came the war, and after a little time 
England found a common purpose and a common 
will to defeat the enemy. She had once more a 
soul, and from this community of desire, the only 
source of all good things, have come many beautiful 
happenings. . .. Once more we have a common 
country dear to all of us, for which to live and die, 
and so notwithstanding our sufferings we have 
gained much, for we are all together once more... . 
Three years ago it seemed quite impossible that 
the nation should be united in making war, yet we 
have recovered our unity. If we can do it for one 
purpose, why not for all? 
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How then have we recovered our soul? By the 
only means possible by which anything ‘can be 
attained, by facing the facts of life as they are ; by 
throwing overboard all phrases, dreams, theories, 
formulas and dogmas, and looking life straight in 
the face ; by realizing that if we want anything we 
must get it ourselves ; and as we cannot get any- 
thing if we are divided, we must be united. The 
only thing that unites is truth, seeing things 
squarely as they ave and not as we are told they 
ought to be.... The value and the pleasure of 
life, nay, even life itself, lies in the overcoming of 
difficulties, in the use of all our faculties and all 
our emotions to accomplish ends which our intelli- 
gence recognises and sets before us. Were there 
no more difficulties to overcome, were we not con- 
tinually pressed by Necessity to advance, life would 
soon cease with us. Our intelligence, remaining 
unused, would atrophy, our faculties and emotions 
fade into nothingness. Life is a struggle, and if 
the struggle cease then life would cease too. That 
is a first definition of life. Therefore it can never 
be supposed, never even be hoped, that no matter 
how true the structure of our national life may be, 
we shall ever reach a stage when we can sit down 
and fold our hands and*do nothing but “amuse 
ourselves,” because all difficulties will have been 
overcome. So, although if our national life be 
reconstructed on true and natural foundations, we 
shall have gone a long way towards solving some 
of our most pressing immediate difficulties, new 
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difficulties will present themselves to be surmounted 
in their turn.” 


HI, Fielding Hall, From The Way of 
Peace. 


Slag ee the redemptive quality of war, the 
nation has shed not a little of its competitive 
individualism, and achieved a closer working 
together of all for the common good. How now to 
maintain and advance the sense of community, the 
energy of collective effort, the self-abnegation of 
individuals and families? Clearly, in the after- 
war polity, there must be arousal among all classes 
of a personal sense of definite responsibilities, in- — 
cluding and transcending one’s own life and work. 
There must be some vision, clear, yet moving, of a 
better future. And knowledge and goodwill 
towards its gradual realisation must not be 
lacking. 

Professor Patrick Geddes and Dr. Gil- 
bert Slater. From The Making of 

the Future. 


ae me the most impressive thing about this war 

is not its slaughter of the guilty or the inno- 

cent, is not its cost in property destroyed and — 

money spent with maddened lavishness upon 

the instruments of death. It is the fact that it — 

has linked together for combat the forces of 
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Democracy, the fact that through it liberty at last 
is organised. 
Lt.-Gen. the Rt. Hon. F.C. Smuts, P.C., 
KC, MLA. From War-time 
Speeches. 


THis is no war of rival kings, of ambitious 

ministers trusting to snatch a province or 
two from a neighbouring State. It is no war of 
weeks, or even of months, to be settled in a 
friendly way by a fair treaty of peace and com- 
promise. It is a war to decide if Europe—if 
modern civilisation—shall be ruled by brute 
force or by the enlightened will of free peoples. 


Frederick Harrison. From The Mean- 
tng of the War. 


gp HE gigantic conflict into which the ambitions 

of Germany have plunged the world is the 
most tremendous event in human history, not 
merely because of the vast forces engaged, and 
the appalling volume of suffering which has 
resulted from it, but still more because of the 
magnitude of the principles for which it is 
being fought. It is a war to secure the right 
of communities which are linked together by 
the national spirit to determine their own 
destinies ; it is a war to maintain the principles 
of humanity, the sanctity of formal undertakings 
between states, and the possibility of the co- 
operation of free peoples in the creation of a 
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new and better world-order ; it is a war between 
two principles of government, the principle of 
military autocracy and the principle of self- 
government ... It is a war in which, as in no 
earlier war, the whole fate and future of the now 
unified world is at stake. For just because the 
world is now, as never before, an indissoluble | 
economic and political unity, the challenge of 
Germany, whatever view we may take of the 
immediate aims of the German state, inevitably 
raises the whole question of the principle upon 
which this unified world, unified by the victory of 
European civilisation, is to be in future directed. 
And the whole world knows, if vaguely, that these 
vast issues are at stake, and that this is no merely 
European conflict. That is why we see arrayed 
upon the fields of battle not only French, British, 
Russian, Italian, Serbian, Belgian, Roumanian, 
Greek and Portuguese soldiers, but Canadians, 
Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans, 
Indians, Algerians, Senegalese, Cambodians ; and 
now, alongside of all of these, the citizens of the 
American Republic. That is why Brazil and other 
states are hovering on the edge of the fray ; why 
Japanese ships are helping to patrol the Mediter- 
ranean, why Arab armies are driving the Turk 
from the holy places of Mahomedanism, why — 
African tribesmen are enrolled in new levies to 
clear the enemy out of his footholds in that con- 
tinent. Almost the whole world is arrayed against 
the outlaw power and her vassals. And the ulti- 
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mate reason for this is that the whole world is 
concerned to see this terrible debate rightly 
determined. 

For the issue is as simple as this. Now that 
the world has been made one by the victory of 
Western civilisation, in what spirit is that 
supremacy to be used? Is it to bein the spirit 
expressed in the German Doctrine of Power, the 
spirit of mere dominion, ruthlessly imposed and 
ruthlessly exploited for the sole advantage of the 
master-power? That way ruin lies. Or is it to 
be in the spirit which has on the whole, and in 
spite of lapses, guided the progress of Western 
civilisation in the past, the spirit of respect for 
law and for the rights of the weak, the spirit of 
liberty which rejoices in variety of type and 
method, and which believes that the destiny 
towards which all peoples should be guided is 
that of self-government in freedom, and the co- 
operation of free peoples in the maintenance of 
common interests? Britain, France, and America 
have been the great advocates and exponents of 
these principles in the government of their own 
states: they are all ranged on one side to-day. 
Britain, also, has been led by Fate to take a chief 
part in the extension of these principles of Western 
civilisation to the non-European regions of the 
world ; and after many mistakes and failures, has 
in the direction of her own wide dominions found 
her way to a system which reconciles freedom with 
unity, and learnt to regard herself as being only 
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the trustee of civilisation in the government of the 
backward peoples whom she rules. For the just 
and final determination of such gigantic issues not 
even the terrible price we are paying is too high. 
Ramsey Muir. From The Expansion 
of Europe. 


4 BS love peace with all one’s heart. To feel that 

war is a black stain on the humanity and 
fame of man. To hate militarism. To go any 
length to avoid war for material interests, war that 
involves no great principle, distrusting profoundly 
the common meaning of the phrase “national 
honour ”—all this is my belief. 

But there is a national honour charged with the 
future happiness of man ; loyalty is due from those 
living to hose that will come after; civilisation 
can only wax and flourish in a world where faith is 
kept ; for nations, as for individuals, there are laws 
of duty, whose violation harms the whole human 
race; in sum, stars of conduct shine for peoples, 
as for private men. 

And so I hold that without tarnishing true 
honour, endangering civilisation present and to 
come, atid ruining all hope of future tranquillity, 
my country could not have refused to take up 
arms for the defence of her little neighbour Bel- 
gium’s outraged neutrality, which she had solemnly 
guaranteed. 

I claim from the trend of events, and of national 
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character, during the last century that in democracy 
alone lies any coherent hope of progressive civili- 
sation or any chance of lasting peace in Europe, 
or the world. 


Fohn Galsworthy. From A Sheaf. 


AA) HATEVER be the price of victory, it will 
not have been too dearly bought if humanity 
is finally delivered from the nightmare which 
weighs on it. 
flenri Bergson. From The Meaning 
of the War. 


Oiapeats your thoughts back to the summer 
of 1914. It was the time of a great dis- 
covery : thousands of men discovered England. 
England had made them what they were, but 
they knew her not. Her great life, rich with the 
memories and achievements of a thousand years, 
had beset them from birth onwards, and, without 
observation, had fashioned their hearts for some- 
thing nobler than the profitable or enjoyable 
routine of inglorious days. But those who were 
thus edified into the living tradition of England’s 
greatness knew not the work which had been 
wrought in them, and saw not the hand that 
worked. Suddenly, their eyes were opened. 


Arthur Boutwood. From an Essay on 
What should be Done. 
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EANTIME, «it is a delight and a consolation 

to Englishmen that England is herself 

again. She has a cause that is good to fight for, 
whether it succeed or fail. The hope that uplifts 
her is the hope of a better world, which our 
children shall see. She has wonderful friends. 
From what self-governing nations of the world can 
Germany hear such messages as came to England 
from the Dominions over sea? ‘‘ When England 
is at war, Canada is at war.” “To the last man 
and the last shilling, Australia will support’ the 
cause of the Empire.” These are simple words 
and sufficient; having said them, Canada and 
Australia said no more. In the company of such 
friends, and for the creed that she holds, England 
might be proud to die; but surely her time is not 

et.! 
: Siv Walter Raleigh. From Might and 
fight (Oxford Pamphlet). 


es is not often in our history that the nation 
has found time to think. Now, by a curious 
paradox, while the flower of her youth and strength 
are fighting for her freedom and her life, the others 
have a chance of thinking out the best use to 
which that life and freedom can be put when they 
are safe bnce more. Indeed, at the present time 
activity is as marked in the field of ideas as it is in 
the field of war. 

From a Report of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Scientific and 

Industrial Research. 
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HINGS seem dark and terrible indeed, but it 

is not because hell is having it all its own 

way. The book of the future is being opened in 
heaven, but it is a piercéd hand that is doing it, 
the hand of One who has suffered the extremity of 
evil Himself in the cause of humanity. The time 
has come for a great purging of the earth from 
false ideals that a better and purer day may be 
born. He knows what He is doing, though we do 
not. We see the sorrow and anguish, the misery 
and wretchedness, of this awful time. What we do 
not see is what it is making for the world, or what 
Christ is preparing by means of it. He has not 
created the evil that is deluging the world with 
terror ; that was all here before, in the hard hearts 
of men; He is simply allowing it to declare its 
true character and work itself out. And the cry 
- goes up from burdened hearts, “‘ How long, O Lord, 
how long?” It seems a fearful price to pay for 
humanity’s folly and sin, and the innocent, as 
always, have to suffer with and for the guilty. In 
a sense we are undergoing a divine judgment, but 
in a far higher sense we are the subjects of a divine 
cleansing, and not wholly for this world. God is 
destroying that He may build anew. We have 
made the conditions of the destruction ourselves, 
but it is His mercy and love that are being mani- 
fested therein. The war is giving us a chance to 
find our souls again and discover wherein life truly 
consists. It is setting us free from sordid notions 
of well-being, and kindling a spirit of self-sacrifice 
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in many hearts to which it was a stranger before 
the cataclysm came. 

Before the war the so-called Christian nations 
had become strangely secularised in temper and 
outlook. The spiritual did not appeal to us much 
because our attention was concentrated mainly on 
the material. We were looking on the outside of 
life for our good, and scarcely at all to the soul and 
its needs. We were not cleverer than our religious 
forbears, we were simply not interested in the 
things that pertain to eternity. I say “we,” but 
what I mean is civilisation as a whole. I do not 
think it can be called a success, and many 
thoughtful men were feeling that long ere the 
present avalanche descended upon our hopes and 
plans. Civilisation was taking a wrong course ; it 
was leaving God out of account; it was caring 
scarcely at all for those higher values which are 
bound up with the practice of religion. It did not 
even know this, or scarcely knew it. So sure was 
the average man that the practical business of life 
was to secure as much as possible of the good that 
is only expressible in terms of what can be measured 
and weighed, that he had come to disbelieve that 
there could be any other kind of good. Is he as 
sure of it now? Christ has broken one more seal 
in heaven, and therefore perhaps destroyed one 
more delusion on earth. Those who have shed 
their blood for us so freely and nobly have recalled 
us to the knowledge that our greatest treasure is 
not here but there, not in temporal ease and 
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success but in eternal beauty and truth. Is the 
lesson hard? Yet to learn it well is our only solace, 
our only prospect of deliverance from desolation 
and despair. ; 

For our comfort let us keep our minds upon the 
truth that none of this happens without God. The 
beautiful declaration that it is Christ, and none 
other but He, who has the ordering of our destiny, 
even when it looks blackest and most forbidding, 
should be a help to us all. No one can associate 
cruelty or vindictiveness, much less indifference, 
with the Man of Sorrows. He will not crush us or 
permit us to be destroyed. If He hurts, He hurts 
to heal; if he strikes, it is to save. He will not 
suffer us to be tried above that we are able to bear. 
He is master of all this tempest of ill that has 
broken upon the world, and it will sink to rest at 
His word as did the raging seas in the days of old. 
He can and will bind up that which is broken and 
rekindle the light of hope within our souls, It is 
wholly well for us that at the heart of all things and 
directing their course, is the very love that bled on 
Calvary to gain the mastery over death and hell, 
and free our sunken race from their dominion. 
Let us trust it evermore. 


kev. R. F. Campbell, From Words of 
Comfort. 


\ X 7E are to-day living in a world of darkness and 
storm. More than any private sorrows, we 
feel the danger to all we value most in our national 
\ 
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life. We are anxious and troubled, and we feel 
deeply our helplessness.” We seem to be driven by 
the waves and tossed, and to be unable to direct 
our course. We must not exaggerate the danger. 
There is no reason for discouragement. Even the 
practical, intelligent man ought to realise there 
is much cause for hope, and still more those who 
have a firm faith in the power of righteousness and 
truth. Let us remember that we are here as a result 
of our own deliberate choice. We knew that we 
were choosing suffering and loss, and we believed 
that we were choosing right. We knew that there 
must be mistakes and failures and unexpected 
dangers; we knew we were committing ourselves to 
a great and perilous adventure, which would involve 
unspeakable suffering. We knew that, as a nation, 
we should have to drink of the cup of sorrow and 
pain, and in answer to the question, “ Are ye able 
to bear it?” we replied, “Yes, we are able.” We felt 
that, however bitter the cup, we would choose to 
drink of it rather than refuse to be partakers in the 
great and awful conflict for freedom and for right. 
Day by day and week by week, our strength and 
faith are being tried more strongly. It is still a long 
way from the end. There is still much to bear, much 
to do before the longed-for end can be attained. We 
have to prove to ourselves and to the world that no 
confusion dismays us, no sorrow discourages us, no 
suffering turns us from our firm and strong resolve. 

There is something deeper and more real than 
pain and sorrow in the storm. The pain and 
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sorrow are there, terribly real, almost overwhelm- 
ing ; but they are not the only things. The brutal 
facts are not to be dissipated by thought and emo- 
tion; but there are other facts, other aspects, not 
brutal, but Divine. We can feel the love and 
courage of countless thousands giving themselves 
for our freedom and our peace. They bear witness 
to a love greater than their own; they speak to us 
of a Divine reality of goodness which is in the 
midst of the darkness and the pain. 

There is something more than shot and shell 
and wounds and death; in the midst of it is the 
unconquerable spirit of love and of self-sacrifice, 
something which gleams with divine light and 
speaks to us of eternal things. We must not be 
frightened and dismayed or bowed down with 
anxiety and sorrow. We must be worthy of our 
loved ones. There is a mystery in the storm, and 
the heart of that mystery is Love. “Love never 
faileth. Love beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things!” 
Out of the midst of destruction and death, the 
voice of our loved ones comes to us: ‘‘It is I, be 
not afraid.” They speak to us of peace ; not the 
peace of apathy and ignorance, but the peace of 
calm strength and courage and faith in right. 
Nothing can happen to them or to ourselves which 
is outside of, and apart from the love of God. In 
the heart of the storm, there is the peace of love. 

Henry Gow, B.A. From Out of the 


Fleart of the Storm. 
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As regards Woman and her place in the world, 
I believe absolutely that her influence on the general 
conditions of life make for improvement, and that 
extension of that influence would be entirely bene- 
ficent. But, to my mind, and to the minds of most 
men, her very natural and legitimate desire for the 
attainment of her aims has not been furthered by 
the methods she has at times adopted. 

Here, if she will only take it, is perhaps the 
opportunity of all time for her to win for the world 
its crowning blessing,—and for herself all that she 
has ever hoped for, 

Fohn Oxenham. 


Now is the time to allow women to take their 
share in administering the country, nay, more, to 
call them in to deal with matters which are pecu- 
liarly their sphere. Failure to do this will be a 
lasting and irretrievable neglect of opportunity, 
which will add permanently to the country’s diffi- 
culties. On the other hand, if the value of women's 
work is generously recognised, and every possible 
use made of whatever good they have to offer, it 
will mean addition of strength now, and the foun- 
dation of many possibilities for good in the future. 


Dorothy M, Zimmern, M.A, 
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GINCE the outbreak of war girls and women 

have been entering new spheres of work in 
great numbers, and though much of the work will 
be temporary, some of it will, under new forms and 
conditions, become part of the permanent fabric of 
the nation’s work. The responsibility for the 
guidance into right and fruitful permanent channels 
of all this mass of new zeal and enterprise on the 
part of women will rest to a great extent upon the 
educated woman, and never has the call for edu- 
cated women and for their services been so clear 
and so urgent as it is to-day. 

It is upon the woman educated and trained at 
our colleges and universities that this call for a 
new type of woman worker, corresponding to what 
Carlyle, in his far-off day, called the “captain of 
industry,” falls, and will fall, with the greatest 
force. In the work of reconstruction, the univer- 
sities are destined, one hopes, to play a great rd/e, 
and the woman with the advantage of a university 
training will have far-reaching opportunities of 
service. In a very real sense, it is the woman of 
education of to-day and to-morrow who carries, 
and who will carry, in her hands the fortunes of 
her less favoured sisters. The importance of 
larger numbers of women proceeding to university 
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courses cannot, therefore, be exaggerated. Parents 
and teachers should weigh this need well. The 
woman graduate, whether she hails from Girton or 
Newnham, from the universities of London or © 
Glasgow or elsewhere, is already doing war work 
of the most varied and useful kind. A fascinating 
volume might be written about the war services 
rendered by even a few women graduates selected 
more or less at haphazard. In the great Govern- 
ment Departments, in obscure Munition Factories, 
in the Operating Rooms and Wards of Hospitals 
at home and abroad, in Field Ambulance work, 
in Agriculture, in Engineering Workshops, in 
Chemical Laboratories, in every form of Social 
Work (voluntary and paid), in City Offices, in 
Railways—the woman with university training will 
be found. Some‘ of the work she is doing will end 
with the war, but the experience gained in it will 
be invaluable, and will widen the area of graduate 
employment for women in future. It would be 
premature as yet to count all the gains and losses, 
but one can say confidently that this war work, 
taken as a whole, has been as successful as it has 
been generous and courageous. It gives good 
promise for the future. 


» HF. Crawford, B.A. From Women’s 
Work in Wartime. Compiled and 
edited by H. M. Usborne. 
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N°? one who has been among women workers, 
as I have, can fail to appreciate what they 
have done and are now doing in the common cause. 
They are not given to self-advertisement; the 
girl-worker in a high-explosive factory who goes 
home every night with clothes stained yellow has 
no need to tell any one what her share in the 
struggle is. Neither is any one who has seen a 
bus-conductress at the end of a day’s work likely 
to forget that women do “man’s work.” I have 
talked to practically a whole street of women, 
widowed or bereaved by a naval engagement, and 
met with nothing but high courage; and of all 
parts played by women in this war, surely none is 
harder than this. 

The truth is, this is not “a men’s war,” as wars 
have been hitherto, but one in which both sexes 
throughout the Empire must share the burden and 
responsibilities. 

Lady Jellicoe. From the Foreword to 
Women War Workers. Edited by 
Gilbert Stone. 


AT THE GATE 


OLDIER Woman! Soldier Woman ! 
Here is homage from each trueman, 
From the lover, son, and brother 
To the sweetheart, sister, mother— 
Yea, a homage, faithful, true, 
Render we each man to you! 
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Ours the turmoil of the fighting, 
Ours the battle for the righting, 
Ours the trudging and the toil, 
With our bodies for the spoil. 
War’s alarms and high endeavour, 
Striving to be heroes ever, 
Following the path of duty 

In its pain and in its beauty, 
Full prepared to pay the price, 
Even God’s own sacrifice. 
Action! Action! This we hail, 
Spurring us till we prevail. 


Yours the waiting—ah, the waiting 
Till the War-God has his sating, 
Of the passion, pain and plunder, 
Of the bodies rent asunder, 

Of the toiling and the moiling, 

Of the smashing and the spoiling, 
Of the moaning and the crying, 

Of the weariness and dying. 

Well we know for what you wait, 
Anxious woman at the gate. 


For sweet peace and the return, 
For the hearts that ever burn 
To enfold you, to enfold you, 
Brother, lover, son, to hold you. 
For the waiting, and the times, 
For the righting of war’s crimes 
To be done with, to be over, 
For the dear head under cover 
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Of the home roof. For the quiet 
When the pulses cease from riot. 
For the coming of the day 

Life resumes its placid way. 


Loving woman at the gate, 

You will not have long to wait. 
Slowly, surely, as the dawning 
Routs the night, and ushers morning. 
Glowing in the pale horizon 

As you gaze with anxious eyes on, 
Is the promise in the sky 

That your Peace is drawing nigh. 
Wait for just a little while, 
Anxious heart, and patient smile. 
Wait and work, so work and wait, 
Soldier woman at the gate. 


Frank H. Ingamells. 


AR has altered many accepted values and 
modified many points of view, but in few 
things has it effected a more radical change than 
in regard.to the importance to be placed upon 
women’s work in the direction of amusement and 
diversion. In this war there are enemies other 
than the Central Powers to be fought, the enemies 
of discouragement, loneliness, and monotony, and 
to the women who, by their energies, have braced 
the men to meet such enemies with spirits cheered 
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and strengthened, due tribute must be paid as 
important factors in our final victory. 


Mrs. L. Gordon-Stables. From Women 
War Workers. Edited by Gilbert 
Stone. 


HE part which the women of the country have 
played in the colossal struggle still being 
waged is too well recognised to need more than a 
passing tribute of respect and appreciation. Some 
will see, in the admittedly indispensable services 
that women have rendered during the war, a reason 
to revise their former views as to the place they 
are qualified to fill in the scheme of existence, and 
will even urge that they have earned the right to 
vote. Others, with perhaps a wider outlook and 
deeper insight, will rejoice in the breaking down of 
the artificial barriers which have hitherto restricted 
woman’s efforts, and, amid all the present tumult 
and confusion, will look forward to the dawn of a 
new era, wherein the services of all shall be utilised 
to their fullest capacity, and wherein woman, no 
longer under tutelage and subjection, shall freely 
and gladly play her part. 


A. E. Metcalfe, B.Sc. (Lon.). From 
* Woman's Effort. 


OE of the great truths about this struggle is 

that it is for the position which all woman- 

hood will hold throughout the world in days to 

come, This is a war for peace, and through the 
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lack of peace the sufferings of women have 
been greater than the sufferings of men. It 
must be the last chapter in the old book of 
war and horror, destruction of dear homes, rapes, 
massacre and outrage. It must be the great 
end of the oppressions of all womanhood... . If 
Freedom wins in this war, political emancipation 
will be achieved by womanhood in all parts of the 
world. 

It is the fight of womanhood as much as it is 
that of manhood. It has liberated many evil 
forces ; it will liberate many forces of beneficence. 
Chiefest of them all will be the sane and purifying 
force of womanhood. 

Lieut.-Gen. the Rt. Hon. F. C. Smuts, 
Pi Cas AC. a ETA. From @ 
message to American women im 
War-time Speeches. 


WOMEN'S part in this red year of the war 
has been one of purity, sacrifice, and 
undivided glory. 

Towards the end of it we saw a procession 
through the streets of London of 30,000 women 
who had come out to ask for the right to serve the 
State. . . . Every class of woman was represented 
there, the gently born, the educated, and the tenderly 
nurtured, as well as the humbly born, the un- 
educated, and the heavily burdened, the woman 
with the delicate, spiritual face, as well as the 
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woman with the face hardened by toil. And they 
were marching together, side by side, with all the 
barriers broken down. It was not so much a 
procession of British women as a demonstration 
of British womanhood, and it seemed to say, “ We 
hate war as no man ever can hate it, but it has 
been forced upon us all, so we, too, want to take 
our share in it. 


Hall Caine. From The Drama of 
Three Hundred and Sixty-Five 
Days. 


N many directions the lessons of life and death 
are not yet learned ; but there is one feature 

of our social life that is truly encouraging. To 
sum it up in a phrase I would say that people 
whose example is a considerable force in the 
national life have decided that it is neither a 
vice nor a crime to be poor. A modest establish- 
ment in England to-day is more fashionable than 
an extravagant one ; those of us who are burdened 
by very large places are the objects of sympathy 
rather than envy. If one entertains ‘nowadays, it 
is the working party or the committee of which 
one is a*member, that is received. Simplicity is 
the order of the hour among friends, and one does 
not entertain acquaintances. .. . Just as men 
have mingled on the battlefield, women have 
mingled at home, understanding perhaps for the 
first time in our social history the view point of 
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classes other than their own, seeing the best in 
each other’s lives and sharing anxieties and bur- 
dens as pethens only women can. 

For once in our ponents it is not left to a few 
courageous men to preach an unpopular gospel in 
the ears of indifferent wealth and vanity-stricken 
fashion. The people who are alive to the truth of 
our national state are not devoting anxious hours 
to keeping up appearances. Shams that our life 
seemed full of so recently are known for what they 
are. For the first time in the social history of our 
generation it suffices to be an Englishman or an 
Englishwoman, and to have filled the réle, how- 
ever modest, that the fates have assigned in this 
world-crisis. 

The Countess of Warwick. From an 
Article on Some Fruits of the 
World-Wear. 


VAG to the problem of what is to be done with the 

women after the war, one may safely leave it 
to the future. It is probably bound up with that 
other problem of the great new workshops spring- 
ing up everywhere, and the huge new plants laid 
down. One thinks of the rapid recovery of French 
trade after the war of 1870, and of the far more 
rapid rate—after forty years of machine and trans- 
port development—at which the industry of the 
Allied countries may possibly recover the ravages 
of the present war, when once peace is signed. In 
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that recovery, how great a part may yet be played 
by these war workshops !—transformed to the uses 
of peace; by their crowds of workpeople, and by 
the hitherto unused intelligence they are every- 
where evoking and training, among both men and 
women. 

That the war will leave some deep mark on that 
long evolution of the share of women in our public 
life which began in the teeming middle years of 
the last century, is, I think, certain. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward. From £ng- 
lands Effort. 
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When the war is over, and the fighting men 
return to their civilian occupations, they will return 
from their experience of hardship and danger, pain 
and death, in a far more serious frame of mind than 
that in which they set out. Then, if ever, will they 
be willing to listen if the Churches have any vital 
message for them, any interpretation to offer of 
their experiences, any ideal of a practical and in- 
spiring kind to point to. If the Churches miss that 
opportunity, woe betide them! 

Donald Hankey. 
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HE present hour presents a peculiar oppor- 
tunity to the Christian Church. There is 
a “tide in the affairs of men” just now, which 
if the Church takes it at the flood, may bring us 
into the blessed enjoyment of international peace. 
This war represents the utter breakdown of a 
merely materialistic civilisation. There is no 
power in culture or commerce or common sense 
that can tame and bind the evil passions of men. 
The calamitous failure of these things is disposing 
men to turn to Christ and the Christian faith as 
the world’s only hope. They are realising that 
man himself must be remade, that human nature 
must be recreated before the happy day of peace 
can come, and to the task of making man ‘‘a new 
creature” the mighty spiritual energies resident 
in the Gospel alone are equal. When Rome fell 
fourteen centuries ago, the very fabric of ancient 
civilization seemed to have been destroyed. 

But in that dark hour Augustine held up before 
the eyes of the Church the ideal of a “ City of 
God ” fairer far than Rome ever was, and, inspired 
by that vision, the Church took hold of that broken 
civilisation and built it up again into a finer fabric 
than that which had been destroyed. Another 
civilisation is being broken and shattered before 
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our eyes. But it is in the Church’s power to 
rebuild it into some likeness to that Holy City 
which the Seer in a moment of high vision was 
privileged to behold, a city free from mourning, 
free from tears, free from pain, free from death and 
blessed with the peace of God. 


Rev. F. D. Fones, M.A., D.D. From 
An Afppreciation,in After the War, 
by T. Henley, M.P. (N. S. Wales). 


y HIS war has certainly strengthened the demand 

for a better understanding between the 
Churches. In the supreme crisis of a man’s life 
it has shown for how little dogmatic differences 
“count, .. . The war has swept through his mind 
like a streak of blue lightning ; it has revealed 
difficulties in the way of his easy-going faith ; it 
has opened gulfs of new inquiry ; it has put ques- 
tions to him to which he is driven to find some 
reply. He can no longer take refuge in an easy 
agnosticism. He must know something more, 
something which he can understand, and that 
something can rest no longer upon a human 
authority unless it is associated with a rational 
explanation.. Once again he turns to the Church 
for an interpretation, a restatement of the unknown. 
... The fact of God, another state of being, 
future life—these words have returned to the 
vernacular, and we are not too reserved to use 
them. They have become as real as the day’s 
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rations, the ammunition waggon, the vigil in the 
trench. The Church can no longer decline such 
religious familiarity, to retreat within the shadow 
of a conventional message. Religion has returned 
to the region of fact, and we are called upon for 
live decision. 


The Right Hon, Sir Foseph Compton- 
Rickett, M.P. From an Article on 
War, Religion, and the Man in 
the Street. 


M/FATEVER the reason, it certainly is true 

that there has been a spontaneous turning 
towards Religion during these past weeks such as 
has not been witnessed in a long time. It is the 
testimony of many a minister and priest in Europe, 
that men who have not sought the Church for 
counsel or blessing for years have come to its 
services and knelt in the Communion before going 
forth to offer their lives for their country. In this 
time of great bitterness, when the hearts of so 
many are riven in seeing their loved ones going to 
the front, there is no sign that God is being 
mocked ; but, rather, that He is being turned to 
as the one supreme Refuge. . . . Something is 
helping men to see and to say that anything so 
cataclysmic as this must be permitted for some 
vast ultimate good. The conscience of the nations 
seems to be telling them that something is funda- 
mentally wrong, and has been wrong for some 
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time, in our so-called modern life ; and that this 
terrible experience may be the way—the hard, 
costly way—of renouncing errors and evils that 
were blinding and poisoning us, and show us how 
to reach entirely new regions of righteousness and 
power. 

Rev. Fulian K. Smyth (U.S.A.). From 

The Heart of the War. 


HE world has been slipping away from its 

faiths—has been turning, if not a cold 

shoulder to God, at least a shrugging and careless 
one! And the world is suffering for it. 

Wealth and power have had, with us, as with 
others, their natural consequences. We had come 
to rely on these as all-sufficient. We have accepted 
and enjoyed all things as our due, and forgotten 
the Giver. And so our prosperity and our very 
existence as a Great Nation have come into peril,— 
not necessarily as a punishment sent of God, 
but simply as the natural consequence that in- 
evitably, sooner or later, follows any lapse from the 
Higher Life; and as a reminder, maybe, that 
there is a Power beyond our own which still holds 
the ways and claims of us more than we have of late 
been willing to give. 

The lesson has been a sharp one,—proportioned 
to the necessities of the case. If we take it to 
heart, and show that we have learnt it, by a 
return to a higher, and simpler, and more Godly 
national life, the future is still ours. 
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For, beyond all doubt, no rearrangement of life— 
conceived by man on no matter what high and 
noble lines—can prosper eventually, unless it is 
accompanied and fostered by a spiritual awakening 
and a return to the Higher Things. 

John Oxenham. From Everywoman 
and War. 


S a soldier, I am convinced that no man can 
bear the terrific strain he is called to stand 
in war, if he trusts entirely in his own will and 
strength. He must have a Faith. He must be 
able to feel that after he has done his best, made 
all his plans, made all arrangements, that the 
result is in Higher and Greater Hands.... A 
real Faith in God and His justice and His Power 
in the end, whatever happens, to make right 
conquer, is a very great support to courage; in 
fact, I might say without exaggeration it is an 
absolute necessity for the maintenance of our 
courage. 

If the Church will recognise that moral qualities 
are the gift of God and will emphasise that truth as 
fundamental to all its teaching, it will again make 
religion real in England, because moral qualities 
are realities, which can be known and understood 


by all. 
General Sir Hubert De La P. Gouch, 


K.C.B, From the Preface to The 
God of Battles, by Rev. E. C. 
Crosse, C.F., D.S.O. 
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UR belief in the Fatherhood of God is not an 
insurance against danger, a defence against 
the consequences of unintentional intrusion into 
His ways, or ignorant violations of His order. It 
does not even guard us from the plots and terrors 
of man. It is no shield from aggression, or charm 
against cruelty. It leaves us exposed to all the 
shafts of wickedness, it stays no fury of attack 
against the innocent. And yet it is the deepest 
thing in our life, the priceless blessing of our souls, 
the secret assurance of our fulfilment of His pur- 
pose, the ground of our hope of immortality. For 
though the summons of Jesus carried with it no 
immunity from pain or loss, it leaps implicitly 
through death and plants us in the midst of God’s © 
eternity. We do not reach the fullness of our 
being here. The brave young lives arrested in the 
trenches pass from our sight to advance another 
stage in the great march to completeness other- 
where. 


J. LEstlin Carpenter, M.A. D.Litt. 


From an Address on Aspects of 
Fatherhood. 


I? is not true, it is the very opposite of the truth, 

that the war has done anything whatever to 

weaken, much less destroy, our confidence in the 

spiritual background of life. All the baffling 

problems were here before in their fullness that are 

here now. Death was just as inevitable, and we 
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have all got to face it just the same as if there had 
been no war at all. Why in the name of- common 
sense people should think that because the dread 
activities of death have been dramatically crowded 
into a few months, for a few hundred thousand 
people out of the billions on the earth’s surface, 
instead of being spread over as many years, there- 
fore the consolations of faith have failed, it would 
be hard tosay. What was true before is true still, 
and as dependable. The pains we endure one by 
one, and brief at the longest, are no disproof of 
divine benevolence. On the contrary, if we had 
but eyes to see and ears to hear, they are the 
means to blessedness, the discords that imply 
supernal harmonies. It is not what the world 
suffers that should lead men to doubt God, but 
what the world ignores, despises, or betrays of 
what it dare not deny to be highest and best if it 
could but attain to it. 

We are like dreamers tossing in uneasy slumber : 
and the morning is at hand. 


Rev. R. F. Campbell. From The War 
and the Soul. 


ae vast and devastating war has brought 
certain spiritual tendencies and aspirations 
into the lives of a multitude of men, and led many 
to the conviction, which Lowell expresses, that— 
‘© We see but half the causes of our deeds, 
Seeking them wholly in the outer life, 
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And heedless of the encircling spirit-world, 
Which, though unseen, is felt, and sows in us 
All germs of pure and world-wide purposes.” 
Sir William F. Barrett, F.R.S. From —— 
On the Threshold of the Unseen. 


Cr of the indisputable things about the war, 

so far as Britain and France go—and I have 
reason to believe that on a lesser scale things are 
similar in Italy—is that it has produced a very 
great volume of religious thought and feeling. . . . 
People habitually religious have been stirred to 
new depths of reality and sincerity, and people are 
thinking of religion who never thought of religion 


before. 
H. G. Wells. From War and the 


Future. 


‘THERE is manifested in this country, under the 

influence of war, a most remarkable spirit 
which cannot be called anything but religious ; 
there is a new temper, a widespread self-sacrifice 
of men and of women, a whole-hearted and 
passionate interest in others, in the soldiers, for 
example, in the wounded, in refugees, and in the 
sufferers far away; and this is not to be dis- 
tinguished from a religious movement. In place 
of self-indulgence, there is perceptible everywhere 
to-day self-giving, and, in place of satisfaction 
with material well-being, there is a feeling, some- 
_ times expressed, but always obvious, that only 
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spiritual realities, freedom, good will, human pro- 
gress are wealth ; these alone are giving satisfac- 
tion. It seems as if the false, the glittering, the 
pretentious is being absolutely swept away by 
the internecine conflict, and as if a religion not 
greatly differing from Christianity is being born 
again. ... We cannot quite estimate what is 
going on in the other nations, but, so far as we 
can judge, the effect of the war upon two of the 
combatants, Russia and France, is something like 
a spiritual re-birth. . . . What the war is doing 
is not “to strengthen the coarser type of religion 
and to destroy the finer,” but rather it is discredit- 
ing the coarser type, making it intolerable to the 
world, and strengthening that finer type of religion, 
that spiritual and personal religion, the faith in 
_ Christ as the cleansing and strengthening of the 
soul and the transformation of the man into a new 
creature. That is what is going on as a result, 
unexpected, absolutely unpredictable, of the present 
war, and in face of these facts we cannot doubt 
that there is to be an issue from the war which 
may sweep through the world as a great spiritual 
revival, a coming, as it were, of Christ into the 
world again. ... To get religion, that is, to get 
the spiritual outlook, to get the spiritual truth as 
an experience, is the best achievement of humanity. 
. . . The object of man upon the earth is to be 
noble, chivalrous, courteous, to love knowledge, to 
make human life sweet, dignified, worthy, and to be 
always aware of the spiritual that surrounds and 
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underlies the material life of man, the destiny that 
awaits man, and to live for that. That is the 
object of man, and it seems to have been neces- 
sary that a great calamity should fall upon the 
world, that industrialism, the idol of the market, 
should be destroyed for ever, and the ideal it 
presented should be for ever discredited. That 
industrial age is passing away in blood and in fire, 
and the age of the spirit will dawn, long foretold 
and yearned for, the age of the priceless value of 
humanity, of the soul, of the personality that God 
has made in His likeness, and that eternal life 
which He has promised to man—in a word, the 
Age of Christ. 
Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. From 
a Sermon on Js the War Promoting 
Religion or Destroying tt 2 


1* is said by many careful but melancholy 


observers that the war has proved how weak 
our religion is. I think it is exactly the opposite ; 
I think that it has proved what an immense amount 
of religion there is among us—duty, self-sacrifice, 
kindness—only that we do not recognise it as 
religion. On the one hand, we have men mourn- 
fully clinging to old elaborate forms of faith, and 
saying sadly that the life seems to have departed 
from them, and that they are little regarded ; on 
the other hand, we have men acting and living 
eagerly by what is true Christian principle, and 
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yet disclaiming the name of Christians, or only 
claiming it shamefacedly. 

Yet what matters is the thing and not the 
“name; and the great movement of English hearts, 
here and across the sea, to resist unrighteousness 
and to sacrifice everything, comfort, health, and 
life itself, in that one cause—if that is not Christi- 
anity, I do not know where Christianity is to be 


found. 
Arthur C. Benson, C.V.0., M.A,, 


LL.D. From a Sermon on TJhe 
Hidden Wisdom. 


WF EN people speak of religion as imperilled 4 
by the war they know not what they say ; 
the very central principle of Christianity is that 
which the war with all its horrors has forced us 
to lift our faces from the flesh-pots and visualise 
afresh—namely, that life is only gained in propor- 
tion as it is laid down at the call of the higher- 
than-self. 
A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood ; 
And the millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod— 
Some of us call it duty 
And others call it God. 
WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 
kev. R. F. Campbell. From The War 
and the Soul. 
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wit this war result: in a religious revival? 

We must reply that the very basis of this 
war is, in a sense, religious or spiritual; it is 
characterised by the fact that it is, more than any 
war has hitherto been, an international conflict, 
an effort to defend not material wealth, but the 
ideal tendencies of civilisation, against materialism 
erected into a systematic doctrine. 

We need not watch for the religious revival, for 
it has taken place, and those were blind indeed 
who did not see it. ... People have made the 
great mistake of citing as religious events, episodes 
which were not religious. . . . We nearly always 
confound religion with the Church, and the Church 
with its clergy, or even with its sacristans and its 
journalists. 

In reality France has just experienced one of 
the most powerful religious movements known to 
history. ... The manner in which the people 
accepted her decision on the evening of the Ist 
of August, 1914, and the following night... 
amounted to the collective accomplishment of a 
religious act which was perhaps the grandest and 
the most definite of history since that tragic night 
when the Son of Man, beneath the olives of Geth- 
semane, complied with the will of His Heavenly 
Father. And this is what gives our national hymns, 
when they break forth on the battlefield, a beauty 
and a wealth of meaning which we never knew was 
theirs. They express our love of our native soil, 
but above all they sing the ideal truths which we 
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had too long forgotten, the joy of sacrifice for 
others, the joy of giving one’s life for the truth, the 
joy of making death a source of life. 

The war has brought sorrows unspeakable to 
all our homes, but we should be short-sighted 
indeed did we fail to perceive that it has also 
brought with it an immense cause for joy: sud- 
denly, irresistibly, it brought us to a standstill, and 
wresting us from all our egotistical cares, our daily 
anxieties, our trivial pleasures, our pitiful discus- 
sions, it set before us duties, responsibilities, and 
sacrifices such as no generation of the past was 
ever confronted with. 

Paul Sabatier, From A Frenchman's 
Thoughts on the War. 


A NEW interpretation of Christianity is coming 

into the world ; but it is not coming to 
institutions set apart from the everyday interests 
of men. It is coming to the secular rather than to 
the ecclesiastical world. Man’s substantial and 
real worship of God is solely in his carrying out 
his religious principles in his actual life in the 
world—supremely in his business. His observance 
of ecclesiastical rituals is only a dramatic picture 
of worship, therefore the real Church has its exist- 
ence on earth only in the temporal affairs of man, 
wherever in them he carries out his religious prin- 
ciples, and the various ecclesiastical establishments 
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which are called churches, are only representatives 
of the Church. Hereafter men will not find it 
necessary to go off to some place apart from the 
world to realise God ; but God will be everywhere 
—not only everywhere in the realms of space, but 
everywhere in all the states and activities of human 
life ; everywhere in all the world. . . . Divine 
things are real only as they exist in actual, present 
conditions in the lives of men. There can be no 
reality for man apart from what is now and here ; 
and the new spiritual life which we believe to be at 
this very moment descending upon the earth, above 
all things must be real ; that is, must be both here 
and now. Here is the place in which we are, and 
now is the time in which we are living; and in 
this place and at this time, if we would have an 
experience that is real, must we find heaven and 

God. 
Charles H, Mann (U.S.A.). From 
an Article on Jan's Dawning 

Maturity. 


HEN this war is over and reason resumes its 
sway, our dogmas will be found to have 

been scored through for ever. Whatever else be 
the outcome of this business, let us at least realise 
the truth: It is the death of dogmatic Christianity ! 
Let us will that it be the birth of a God within 
us, and an ethic Christianity that men really 
practice! ... As a man thinks and dreams, so 
does he act. It is time to think and dream a little 
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of the future, while the spirit of unity is on us, the 
vision of our Country with us; so that, when we 
see again the face of Peace, we may continue to 
act in unity, having in our hearts the good of our 
Land, and in our eyes the vision of her, growing 
ever to truer greatness and beauty. 


Fohn Galsworthy. From A Sheaf. 


HEN Germany and her vicious allies are 
driven back on to their own territories and 
the Hohenzollern dynasty is wiped off the world’s 
escutcheon, we shall be facing the dawn of a new 
world with glorious possibilities for mankind. By 
winning the war, the Allies, united in the blood of 
sacrifice, will be able to declare that ‘‘ might shall 
no longer be right,” but that “ right shall be made 
the guiding and dominating force” of the world. ... 
It required the heat of a world-war to fuse the 
nations and make such a union of strength possible 
for the healing of the nations, It is only now that 
we are able to recognise the moving life in that 
long-time dormant germ of the white flower of 
everlasting international peace which has been 
Sructijied by the blood of supreme sacrifice willingly 
given by the nation’s bravest and best. 
The point I wish to urge is that this is essentially 
a matter for the Christian Church. Will the united 
Christian Church of the Allies fail to see the 
golden opportunity for service and “pass by on 
the other side”? 
Shall it be said that we failed in our duty to our 
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dead heroes, “ that the magical words : ‘Carry On’ 
did not appeal to us,” that “we allowed the great 
and only time” for real international Christian 
service and lasting peace to pass ? 

Many will make excuse and ask, “ Why just 
now?” and, *‘Why is it pointed out as the 
Church’s special work?” I answer, ‘“‘ Because this 
is the one psychological period in the world’s 
history when such a glorious end to international 
wars will be possible.” Never before could it have 
been accomplished and never again may the flood- 
tide of opportunity come to us. Until now the 
allied nations have been apart, cold, and somewhat 
callous, except for their own safety and aggrandise- 
ment. Now, we are able to obtain a new perspective 
of each other and understand and appreciate one 
another better. 


This is the Church’s opportunity—to preach the 
old gospel of peace on earth—to preach it as the 
consummation of the new age and the new world. 
While our plighted word requires that Germany 
shall rebuild the broken temples and the shattered 
homes of the civilisation that was, our Christianity 
requires of us that we rouse ourselves to rebuild 
mankind on a sure foundation that will secure to our 
children and our children’s children a firm and 
stable freedom and a lasting peace. 


T. Henley, M.P. (N.S. Wales). From 
After the War. 
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H4vE we not aright to expect that out of all 

this grievous travail shall appear, at the 
least, a new epoch, greater and better than the 
old; at the highest, some surpassing manifesta- 
tion of the divine grace and glory which shall 
bring in and establish in far fuller measure than 
heretofore the kingdom of God on earth?... 
Think, if you can, what it would mean to us to 
come even for one moment face to face with the 
great spiritual facts of life, to breathe the pure 
atmosphere of the realm of light and love. What 
a glorious fulfilment of all the highest hopes of our 
Church throughout the ages ! 


There can be no doubt that Christ led His 
disciples to believe that the victory of His Kingdom 
would be consummated amidst convulsion. Just 
because He is what He is—the Saviour and Com- 
forter of the hopeless—it is reasonable to believe 
that man’s extremity will be His glorious oppor- 
tunity, and that when our need is most desperate 
He will appear for our salvation. 


William Littleboy. From The Day of 
our Visitation. 
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Call him not ‘‘ dead,” who fell at Duty’s feet, 
And passed thro’ Light, where Earth and Heaven 
meet, 
To radiant Rest : 
Call him not dead— ; 
But say: ‘‘ The Warfare waged, the Victory won— 
He has gone West.” 
Anon. 


Those who die for their country should not be 
numbered with the dead. We must call them by 
another name. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, 


Let us invent a new term for the taking leave of 
the body by the spirit. Let it be one to which no 
faint touch of sadness clings. The mystery and 
the loveliness in death overshadow its sadness. 

. . . . e 
Until we know what death is, we do not know 
what life is; until we know what loss is, we do not 
know what love is. 
Anne Manning Robbins. 


Grief in itself is no evil; asmaking the Unseen, 
the Eternal, and the Infinite present to our con- 
sciousness, it is rather a good. 

Florence Nightingale, 


WE have already learned some lessons from 
the world-war that still rages: lessons in 
strategy, in military tactics, in economics, in 
national organisation, in finance. But there are 
other lessons we are learning, for in our history 
is being repeated the experience of the ancient 
taskmasters of Israel, when “there was a great 
cry in Egypt; for there was not a house where 
there was not one dead.” So it has come to pass 
that men’s thoughts are daily turned to the con- 
templation of death, which has ceased to be 
regarded as a thing remote and improbable, and 
has become a recognised incident in our daily 
lives. And the recognition of the fact of death 
has directed our thoughts afresh to the problem 
of immortality, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that many thousands of people, who two years ago 
had but the most ill-defined ideas as to the sur- 
vival of personality, are to-day firmly convinced 
that life is continued beyond the barrier of death. 
Faith has led boldly, where Reason felt con- 
strained to grope, and sometimes the human heart 
is a surer guide than the human head. Heart and 
mind alike refuse to believe that the brave little 
midshipmen, in the first flower of their youth, 
whose bodies now lie fathoms deep in the waters 
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of the Southern Pacific or the North Sea, have 
passed into nothingness. They had so much to 
give ; they gave it gladly; they gave it all. For 
such altruism is there no reward? Are these brave 
boys, and the many thousands more whose life- 
blood has poured into the soil of Flanders, or on 
the sands of the /Xgean Sea, to be penalised for 
their bravery in defence of the right, while the 
self-indulgent gourmand, who hides behind his 
fatty heart—the result of his own vices—which 
protects him from being called upon for service, 
extracts out of life every ounce of enjoyment it can 
offer? It is quite impossible to believe that such 
obvious unfairness can satisfy the demands of 
ordinary justice. But, unless there is a life beyond 
the grave, there is no assize which can readjust 
the inequality. 

Love demands the immortality of those whom 
she has lost; and Love knows that she does not 
ask in vain. A mother who has lost her only son, 
or the young wife whose “bridal garland falls 
upon the bier,” may have had vague and shadowy 
ideas as to immortality before the thunder-cloud 
of calamity burst over them. But to many, suffer- 
ing has brought revelation; and the veil that 
separates: them from the Beyond has ceased to 
be an impenetrable curtain of black darkness, and 
has become as transparent as a drop of dew. 
What they once hoped for weakly, they now know 
and believe with the full strength of their love; 
for they have heard, as once on a time another 
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company of mourners heard, the voice of Him 
who overcame Death saying: 


ovK dméBavev, GAA Kabevder, 
He is not dead, but sleepeth. 


Robert W. Mackenna, M.A., M.D. From 
The Adventure of Death. 


es death comes to one of two who have 
been inseparable in the bonds of love, one 
is born into new life on the other side of the Veil, 
one is born into new life on this side. They go 
on together as before, except that the thin partition 
between the Seen and the Unseen divides their 
bodies but not their souls. Nay, the bond that 
bound them becomes the sweeter and the stronger. 
With the great event called death between them, 
both open new eyes to God’s wonders at one and 
the same time. 
Anne Manning Robbins. From 
Both Sides of the Veit. 


niet it not be that this war will bring us back 

in a more definite and helpful fashion to the 
doctrine of the Communion of Saints? Our dead 
are not only not dead, but more alive than we. 
To some extent they must need us still; the shock 
of passing out of the physical body cannot have 
changed them very much; they want us, think 
of us, long to know that they are followed by our 
loving thoughts and prayers. If they were helped 
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in this way while in the body, they can be helped 
even more when out of it. Perhaps they need 
such help all the more because of the momentous 
transition to a new sphere and new adjustments. 
Thought travels swiftly, and helps or hinders 
according to the intensity we put into it even in 
the flesh ; how much more potent must it be when 
the flesh has been discarded! Hopeless grief on 
our part can only distress and hamper those who 
have gone, and they probably know of it quite 
well; but earnest, faithful, persevering, loving 
prayer can reach to comfort them and cheer them 
on in their new venture of soul. 

Let all who have loved and lost think of this 
and set to work to bridge the gulf of death accord- 
ingly, and it will bring healing to their own 
wounded hearts. Nay, more, I think they will 
find that ere long some sure conviction will come 
to them from the mysterious beyond that what 
they are doing is known and responded to by those 
on whose behalf it is done, and that they in their 
turn are sending back waves of heaven’s tender 
grace and power to bless and strengthen their 
bereaved on earth. ... We ought to know that 
nothing has been injured save the perishable outer 
shell; ..° no bestial hands have ever yet been 
laid upon the soul or ever will be. Death destroys 
nothing that belongs to us; he only withdraws it 
from our sight for atime. Behind the curtain of 
the visible and tangible, all we have ever loved 

that was worthy of our love is waiting for us to 
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claim it on a surer plane of possession; no one 
can be robbed of what is his in spirit; it is his 
for ever. 
kev. R. F. Campbell, From The War 
of the Sout. 


BELIEVE that one outcome of the war will 

be to make people realise the fact, much more 
vividly than before, that death is not annihilation, 
nor even severance, it is a change of condition but 
not of personality. Bullets and shells injure the 
body, but they are not among those evil things 
which assault and hurt the soul. The soul con- 
tinues after death, its memories and interests per- 
sist ; and we, by expressing our continued affection 
and our faith in their activity, can give some joy 
to those on the other side who still have their lives 
before them, a different life from ours, but as 
helpful, as useful, and more happy. 


Sir Olever Lodge. From an Address. 


Re point where the Seen and the Unseen 
blend, 

Is at once a Death and a Birth,—an End 

That begins anew. Oh! listen, my Friend! 

This is the Secret whose Doors stand wide, 

Where Morning and Eve stand side by side. , 

And I, who speak from the silence of Death 

With the Voice new-born of the new-born Breath, 
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Inspire you here with the truth divine, 

Which asks no proof and needs no sign, 
Whereby you KNOW that life is not gone 

When it passes from us. It but passes on. 

In this, as in all worlds, nothing is lost : 

Least of all is that lost which we prize the most. 
Uplift your heart ; and look o’er head ! 

For those you have lost be comforted. 

Believe it with all your soul and will,— 

They are able to love and be loved by you still. 


Clifford Harrison. 


"THESE thousands, these tens of thousands, 
who have gone across in such a goodly com- 
pany—young, gallant, firm-limbed, crusaders will- 
ingly laying down their lives for Liberty, Justice, 
and all Youth’s fine ideals—can there be any who 
still think of them as dead ; of so much Manhood 
at its highest, such exaltation of Spirit, utterly 
extinguished and made dark for ever? 

No, they are nearer now than ever to their loved 
ones; Spirit, unfettered of the body; free to 
wander where they will, and therefore ever hover- 
ing around those they love; watching, praying, 
hoping, fearing, as they see us living our lives well 
or ill, strengthening or strangling that in us which 
has the power to bring us near to them; nearer 
than even in the days when they were with us still. 

Desmond Coke. From the Foreword to 
There is no Death, as Richard 
Dennys. 
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ALWAYS believe in a multitude of spirits in- 
habiting the same house with ourselves ; we 

are only the eztreso/, quite the most insignificant 
of its lodgers, and too busy with our pursuit of daily 
bread, too much confined with hard work, and too 
full of the struggle with the material world, to visit 
the glorious beings immediately about us—whom 
we shall see, when the present candle of our earthly 
reason is put out, which blinds us just as the candle 
end, left burning after one is in bed, long prevents 
us from seeing the world without, lit up by the full 
moon. It trembles and flickers and sinks into its 
socket, and then we catch a bright strip of moon- 
light shining on the floor ; but it flares up again, 
and the silvery stream is gone, “as if it could not 
be, as if it had not been,” and we can see nothing 
but the candle, and hardly imagine any other light 
—till at last it goes quite out, and the flood of 
moonlight rushes into the room, and every pane of 
the casement window, and every ivy-leaf without, 
are stamped, as it were, upon the floor, and a whole 
world revealed to us, which that flickering candle 
was the means of concealing from us. This is 
what Jesus Christ meant, I suppose, when He said 
that He must go away in order to be w7th His 
friends in His spirit, that He would be much nearer 
to them after death than in the flesh. In the flesh, 
we were separated from our friends by their going 
into the next room only—a door, a partition, 
divided us; but what can separate two souls? 
Often I fancy that we can perceive the presence of 
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a good spirit communicating thoughts to us: are 
they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister unto us? 

It is here, where a cold and false life of con- 
ventionalism and prejudices and frivolity is often 
all that reaches our outward senses, that we are 
sometimes baffled in seeing into the life which lies 
beneath ; it is here, amidst the tempers and little 
vexations, which are the shadows that dim the 
brightest intercourse, it is here that we fail some- 
times in having intimate communion with souls, 
and we stop short at the dead coverings; but 
between the soul which is free, and our soul, what 
barrier, what restraint can there be? Human 
sympathy is indeed necessary to our happiness of 
every moment, and the absence of it makes an 
awful void in our life. Every room becomes a 
grave, and every book we used to read together a 
monument to the one we love. Butsome one says 
that we need an zdée mervezlleuse to preserve us 
from the busy devils, which imagination here is 
always conjuring up. This zdée merveiileuse, | 
think, is the idea of the loving presence of spirits. 
Those dear ones are safe, and yet with us still, for 
truly do I believe that these senses of ours are what 
veil from us, not discover to us, the world around. 
. .. Faith is the real eye and ear of the soul, and 
as it would be impossible to describe the harmony 
and melody of music to one who was born deaf, or 
to make a blind man see the effects of colour, so 
without faith the spiritual world is as much a 
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hidden one to the soul as the art of painting to the 
blind man. On a dark night the moon, when at 
last she rises, reveals to us, just at our feet, a world 
of objects, of the presence of which we were not 
aware before. We see the river sparkling in the 
moonbeams close beside us, and the tall shadows 
sleeping quietly on the grass, and the sharp relief 
of the architectural cornices, and the strong outline 
of the lights and shades, so well defined that we 
can scarcely believe that a moment ago we did not 
see them. What shall we say if, one day, the moon 
rises upon our spiritual world, and we see close at 
hand, ready to hold the most intimate communion 
with us, those spirits whom we had loved and 
mourned as lost tous? We arelike the blind men 
by the wayside, and ought to sit and cry, “ Lord, that 
we may receive our sight!” And when we do 
receive it, we shall perhaps find that we require no 
transporting into another world, to become aware 
of the immediate presence of an Infinite Spirit, 
and of other lesser ones whom we thought gone. 
What we require is sight, not change of place, I 
believe. 
Florence Nightingale. From a letter 
dated August, 1846, in her Ze, by 
Sir Edward Cook. 
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THE DEAD 


BLow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead ! 
There’s none of these so lonely and poor of 

old, 

But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. 

These laid the world away ; poured out the red 

Sweet wine of youth ; gave up the years to be 

Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene, 

That men call age; and those who would have 
been, 

Their sons, they gave, their immortality, 


Blow, bugles, blow! They brought us, for our 
dearth, 

Holiness, lacked so long, and Love, and Pain, 

Honour has come back, as a king, to earth, 

And paid his subjects with a royal wage ; 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again ; 

And we have come into our heritage. 


Rupert Brooke. From 1914 and Other 
Poems. 


Wee of course, is horrible, as we all know; 

but it is a real thing ; it is not, as things 
are apt to become in time of peace, only appear- 
ances. Life can be disguised under all manner 
of masks ; but not so death. In war, all values 
are revised ; and the value of the life of the body 
sinks to a very little thing, while other values rise 
in proportion. ... Indeed, it is the chief effect 
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of war that it forces men to consider death, whether 
they will or no. The mind, which is constitution- 
ally reluctant, and perhaps unable, to contemplate 
the thought of death for more than a few minutes 
at a time, is now perpetually wrenched from its 
accustomed orbit to dwell upon mortality and the 
inevitable. . . . Years after the war is ended, 
things seen or words spoken during that time will 
start forth like writing on the wall. 

And among them, most vivid, will be the clarified 
and coloured moment. when the choice between 
the real and the unreal, hove high upon the mental 
horizon like landmarks graven upon a red bar of 
sunset. x 

L. Cope Cornford. From The Secret of 
Consolation. 


ab) all moments of extreme joy and grief we feel 
that we have found reality, and we are im- 
patient of the words of those who seem to us to 
be still lost in a vain routine. If they talk to us 
of our joy or grief, what can they, who do not 
experience it, know about it? They are living 
among half-sorrows or joys, which concern only 
part of their minds, and to which the rest is hostile 
or indifferent. They remain expectant or anxious 
about something that is not yet fulfilled, about a 
hundred things which draw them this way or that. 
But a grief to which the whole mind consents, as 
if it were the love whose place it has filled,—that 
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is secure beyond anxiety or expectation. Those 
who suffer it are at one with themselves, as we never 
are in our ordinary life when we half accept this 
experience and half refuse that ; and, being at one 
with themselves, they know that whole life which 
we all desire blindly when we are only half living. 
So the words, “‘ Blessed are they that mourn,” are 
truer than we think when we only accept them 
because of Him who said them. They are blessed 
because they consent altogether to their grief and 
live wholly, though it be a life of pain. 

So we may even envy mourners for the pain in 
which they live, and which tells them what life is. 
We do not know what it is when we are not living 
it; and we listen to theories about it made by 
those who are not living any more fully than our- 
selves. They talk to us about the struggle for life, 
that phrase which expresses all the futility of life 
when the self, being concerned with itself, is not 
itself: when it is not living, but only trying to live. 
For this concern with self there is no remedy in 
self and no answer to the questions which it raises. 
Something must happen to make us forget our- 
selves before we can learn wisdom. And therefore, 
Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted ; not with the comfort that we would 
offer them, who have not attained to their sorrow, 
but with a comfort that shall come of that attain- 
ment, when the sorrow is a memory that has done 
its part in the making of their life and of what it 
means to them. 
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So they live on; but the others are dead who 
gave their lives—for what? Fora country and a 
cause, but also for something beyond these ; though 
these, being in danger, were the occasion of their 
sacrifice. Men who offer their lives do so because 
they believe there is something which matters 
more than life, and would prove their belief in act 
as well as in thought or word. The country and 
the cause are shadows of this something ; Heaven 
itself is a symbol of it; and we can only express 
it in vague phrases from which all the passion and 
beauty of the reality are lost. It is a belief in a 
significance of life beyond the individual life itself, 
in a purpose which makes men one, not in a futility 
that divides them. This is not a certainty for any 
man, it is never more than a strong hope; and 
because it is not a certainty men are eager to 
pledge themselves for it, to show how they will 
throw themselves away on the chance of it. 

They are ready to rush out of this world which 
contains all that they know of love or delight— 
and into what? If they knew that, knew for 
certain that love and delight here were only the 
shadow of a reality that awaits them, then there 
would be no glory in their willing death. They 
may believe, but even the firmest believers do not 
know ; and those who profess not to believe at 
all are just as ready for the adventure. For this 
belief in the significance of life, and the value of 
one man’s death to the life of all, is deeper than 
any answer a man’s reason may give to the 
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questions which he asks himself. Such answers are 
made by his reason alone; but the belief, or the 
will to believe, belongs to the whole of his nature. 
It grows with experience, and is strongest in those 
who experience life best. Doubt is often a brave 
asceticism of the mind. It will not enjoy more 
faith than it has earned ; and there is no way of 
earning faith except by acting upon it before it 
comes.. So brave men rush into death like moths 
into the flame of a candle, and some of them seem 
to themselves like moths, drawn by the irresistible 
glory of death. There is nothing that they believe 
in except the glory of a death suffered for others ; 
and that is not a belief so much as a force which 
draws them, and to which they consent with their 
whole mind, as we consent to all the nobler 
passions, without knowing why. 

A. Clutton-Brock. From More Thoughts 

on the War. 


DON’T think any of our dead pity themselves 
—but they would have done so if they had 
faltered in their choice. One lives only from sun- 
rise to sunrise, but there’s a more real happiness 
in this brief living than I ever knew before, because 
it is so exactingly worth while. . . . One has come 
to a point when death seems very inconsiderable, 
and only failure to do one’s duty is an utter loss. 
- . . We've all been forced into a heroism of which 
we did not think ourselves capable. We've been 
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carried up to the calvary of the world, where it is 
expedient that a few men should suffer that all the 
generations to come may be better. ... I never 
thought that I should have the chance that has 
now been given to me. I feel a great and solemn 
gratitude that I have been thought worthy. Life 
has suddenly become effective and worthy by 
reason of its carelessness of death. ... It’s a 
wonderful thing to have been chosen to sacrifice 
and perhaps to die that the world of the future 
may be happier and kinder. . . . So don’t worry 
yourselves about any note of hardship that you 
may interpret into my letters, for the deprivation 
is fully compensated for by the winged sense of 
exaltation one has. 

Coningsby Dawson. From Khaki 

Courage. 


TO YOU WHO HAVE LOST 


KNOW! I know !— 
The ceaseless ache, the emptiness, the woe, — 
The pang of loss,— 
The strength that sinks beneath so sore a cross. 
“ _Heedless and careless, still the world wags on, 
And leaves me broken... oh, my son! my son!” 


Yet—think of this !— 

Yea, rather think on this !— 

He died as few men get the chance to die,— 

Fighting to save a world’s morality. 

He died the noblest death a man may die, 
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Fighting for God, and Right, and Liberty ;— 

And such a death is Immortality. 

' “ He died unnoticed in the muddy trench.” 

Nay,—God was with him, and he did not blench; 

Filled him with holy fires that nought could quench, 

And when He saw his work below was done, 

He gently called to him,—“ My son/ My son! 

I need thee for a greater work than this. 

Thy faith, thy zeal, thy fine activities 

Are worthy of My larger liberties ;”— 

Then drew him with the hand of welcoming grace, 

And, side by side, they climbed the heavenly ways. 
Fohn Oxenham, From Alls Well! 


IN this six short months, Life and Death have 
been busier among us all than ever before in 
the history of the world. Old and young have 
lived mightily and died nobly. They have died 
like men and fallen like princes. Not one of the 
lives so freely given for the Great Idea has been 
wasted—not one. The life of the community at 
large, brought so closely into touch with death, 
has been quickened and raised to higher levels. 


Fohn Oxenham. From “1914.” 


THE SOLDIER 


[* I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed 
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A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 

Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England 

given ; 

Her sights and sounds ; dreams happy as her day ; 

And laughter, learnt of friends ; and gentleness ; 

In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 
Rupert Brooke. From 1914 and other 

Poems. 


Oa is not a word to fear, any more than 

birth is. We change our state at birth, and 
come into the world of air and sense and myriad 
existence ; we change our state at death, and enter 
a region of—what? Of Ether, I think, and still 
more myriad existence ; a region in which com- 
munion is more akin to what we here call tele- 
pathy, and where intercourse is not conducted by 
the accustomed indirect physical processes ; but a 
region in which beauty and knowledge are as vivid 
as they are here: a region in which progress is 
possible, and in. which “admiration, hope and 
love” are even more real and dominant. It is in 
this sense that we can truly say, ‘The dead are 
not dead, but alive.” Ov5 reOvacr Oavdyres. 
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The Universe is one, not two, Literally there is 
no “other” world—except in the limited and 
partial sense of other planets—the Universe is _ 
one. We exist in it continuously all the time; 
sometimes conscious in one way, sometimes con- 
scious in another; sometimes aware of a group 
of facts on one side of a partition, sometimes 
aware of another group on the other side. But 
the partition is a subjective one; we are all 
one family all the time, so long as the link of 
affection is not broken. And for those who believe 
in prayer at all, to cease from praying for the — 
welfare of their friends because they are materially — 
inaccessible—though perhaps spiritually more 
accessible than before—is to succumb unduly to — 
the residual evil of past ecclesiastical abuses, and 
to lose an Serene of happy service. 


There are ae ee BEE eipctelioe up- 
ward and upward to all eternity, and God Himself, — 
through His agents and messengers, is continually | 
striving and working and planning, so as to bring — 
this creation of His through its preparatory labour 
and pain, and lead it on to an existence higher and 
better than anything we have ever known. 

> Sty Oliver Lodge. From Raymond ; 
or, Life and Death. 


a HAT an artificial barrier we have created 

between this stage of consciousness and the 

next! Allthe paraphernalia of funerals tends to 
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perpetuate the illusion that life can be destroyed, 
or ended, whereas life is the only thing that cannot 
be destroyed. I hope I may die at sea, or any- 
where rather than be subjected to an English 
funeral. Cremation, of course, is the next best 
alternative. The passing-out experience, especially 
when it has been peaceful and natural, should be 
the occasion for ‘chastened joy” on the part of 
those left behind, rather than for fear, sorrow, and 
mourning. How long will it take before we realise 
this? ... Life itself is indestructible. Though it 
may change its form of manifestation, it can never 
change its essential nature and become death. 
The belief in and fear of what the world calls death 
is at the root of most of the discord and misery in 
the world. ... In God’s Universe ¢here is no 
death. The veils between this state of conscious- 
ness and the next are being dissipated, and the 
day is not far off when they will for ever disappear. 
The radiance of a new dawn is breaking, and 
making it easier for humanity to pass from one 
stage of life to the next. I believe that the 
transient conditions of so-called death are he- 
coming more harmonious than ever before. We 
are liable to be discouraged, to feel there is 
so little we can do as individuals, but our 
thoughts and prayers can accomplish more than 
we realise. Therefore hold on to the thought that 
there is no death—that life is indestructible, that 
we are indeed surrounded by divine Love. 

W. Tudor-Pole. From The Great War. 
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THERE IS NO DEATH 


EEE: far to pass away 

While the limbs are strong and young, 
Ere the ending of the day, 
Ere Youth’s lusty song be sung. 
Hot blood pulsing through the veins, 
Youth’s high hope a burning fire, 
Young men needs must break the chains 
That hold them from their heart’s desire. 


My friends the hills, the sea, the sun, 

The winds, the woods, the clouds, the trees— 
How feebly, if my youth were done, 

Could I, an old man, relish these ! 

With laughter, then, I’ll go to greet 

What Fate has still in store for me, 

And welcome Death if we should meet, 
‘And bear him willing company. 

My share of three score years and ten 

Pll gladly yield to any man, 

And take no thought of “ where” or “ when,” 
Contented with my shorter span. 

For I have learned what love may be, 

And found a heart that understands, 

And known a comrade’s constancy, 

And felt the grip of friendly hands. 


Come when it may, the stern decree 
For me to leave the cheery throng 
And quit the sturdy company 

Of brothers that I work among. 
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No need for me to look askance, 
Since no regret my prospect mars. 
My day was happy—and perchance 
The coming night is full of stars. 
Richard Dennys. From There is no 
Death. 


DO not doubt that the passionately- wept deaths 

of young men are provided for, and that the 

deaths of young women and the deaths of little 
children are provided for, 

(Did you think Life was so well provided for, 
and Death, the purport of all Life, is not well 
provided for ?) 

I do not doubt that wrecks at sea, no matter 
what the horrors of them, no matter whose wife, 
child, husband, father, lover, has gone down, are 
provided for, to the minutest points. 

I do not doubt that whatever can possibly 
happen anywhere at any time, is provided for in 
the inherences of things, 

I do not think Life provides for all, but I believe 
Heavenly Death provides for all. 


Walt Whitman. From Assurances in 
Leaves of Grass. 


GONE WEST 
ONE West! I’d have you know 
That he would wish it so. 
For, dying as he died, 
Facing the East, his soul 
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Takes its long leave beside 

The others, to the goal 

Where rest, well earned, is there 
Attained ; and, duty done, 

The brazen bugles blare 

“ Lights out,” as sinks the sun 
Down in the quiet west, 

Where he now finds his rest. 


And would you weep? Ah no! 

He would not have it so. 

But rather, lift your head 

And face the East, as he. 

So all the gallant dead 

Will come triumphantly 

With the new dawn. The Night? 
Far spent! At hand the day 
When Right shall hold mere Might, 
And Peace shall have her sway ! 


Frank H, Ingamells. 


FOR I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 

life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Romans viii. 38, 39. 


A MESSAGE 


12 is dangerous to live Zo and for oneself. Tell 

this to my fellows with emphasis. The life 

of a recluse is unwise, except for the very few who 
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have special work that requires complete silence 
and isolation. I was not one of these, I cannot 
remember doing anything really worth while. I 
never looked outside myself. . . . I must dwell on 
this. Live widely. Don’t getisolated. Exchange 
thoughts and services. Don’t read too much. 
That was my mistake. Books appealed to me 
more than life or people. I am now suffering for 
my mistakes. In passing on these details of my 
life I am helping to free myself. 

What a good thing the war dragged me out 
into life! In those nine months I learned more 
about human nature than I had conceived possible. 
Now I am learning something about my poor 
fossilised old self. It is a blessing Icame here.... 
If I had my time over again, how differently I 
should live my life! ... 1 neither lived enough 
among my fellow-men nor interested myself suffi- 
ciently in their affairs. .. . Religion never meant 
much to me. Now I begin to see that one cannot 
live without it... . One great truth has become 
my constant companion. I sum it up thus: 
“Empty yourself if you would be filled.” The 
Waters of Life can never flow through me until I 
have surrendered my whole self. I begin to see 
the wisdom of this... . I have begun to try to 
pour myself away. 


Somewhere within the soul there is silence. 
Attain unto it. It is a pearl of great price. I 
speak of what I know. I do not think the 
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importance of silence is dwelt upon sufficiently in 
the Christian scriptures. I never remember being 
taught its vast importance on earth. I begin to 
realise what is meant by the Still small voice of 


God! ... Put fear behind you! That is one of 
the things I must say—I try to do it. Fear is a 
power opposed tolife. . . . It is illusion... . Fear 


has no reality of its own. Its power is generated 
from within ourselves. Cast it out. Never fear 
again. . . . If you would dwell in peace, learn to 
love deeply. Never cease from loving. Jesus said 
a good deal about love, if I remember rightly. 
Look up what He said and /ve z¢. Love God by 
pouring yourself away. Love your fellows by 
giving them all you possess of light and truth. .. . 
The childhood of the race is nearly over. Vast 
spiritual purifying powers are waiting to be poured 
forth. Create vessels for this purpose! Make 
yourself a vessel that you may receive the gift of 
the Spirit. You will then require no teaching from 
outside. Revelation will come to you from within, 
. .- The days are still dark, but remember this : 
the greater the darkness of the night, the greater 
the brilliance of the dawn. 
From Private Dowding. A plain record 
of the after-death experiences of a 
soldier killed in battle. With notes 
by WoT. P. 
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M ORNWARD! The angelic watchers say, 
Passed is the sorest trial ; 

No plot of man can stay 

The hand upon the dial ; 


Night is the dark stem of the lily Day. 
James Russell Lowell. 
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dation that nowhere can the leaves be opened 
without coming upon some beautiful thought, 
* beautifully expressed.”—Scotsman. 

“Published in an exquisite form. Miss 
Thompson has quite clearly the right gifts for 
this kind of work, and her book is unusually 
satisfying and stimulating.” 

—Liverpool Courier. 

“A great many choice and beautiful 
passagés."—Country Life. 

“Miss Thompson has chosen with a wise 
hand, and bound her delicate spoil into 
bouquets that really show what may be 
called an appreciation of species and 
genera.”—Glasgow Herald. 
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